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PE,BPACB. 


Mysore, the second largest Indian State in the British 
Empire, has done much to advance the education of its 
people during the last three-quarters of a century. hTo 
subject in its educational system has attracted more atten- 
tion of its enlightened public and its Government than 
vocational education. Though the resources of the 
State have been limited, admirable attempts have been 
made, especially in recent years, by the Government 
of Mysore to advance the industrial, agricultural and 
oommercial efficiency of the people. But, what has been 
achieved tfll now pales into insignificance as compared 
with what remains still to be done for Mysore to come 
up to the standards of vocational oompeteacy of the more 
advanced countries of the West. 

In this dissertation, vocational education of less than 
■college grade has been dealt with generally. Education 
of college grade has been referred to only in so far as it 
has a direct bearing on the former type. 

The progress that has been made in Mysore up to the 
present in trade and industrial education, in agricultural 
education and in commercial education has been reviewed. 
Then the basic theories of vocational education as appli- 
cable to Mysore conditions have been developed and 
proposals have been formulated for advancing vocational 
education there. Trade and industrial education, agri- 
cultural education, commercial education, home-econo- 
mics education, teacher-training for vocational educa- 
tion and vocational guidance are the topics covered. 

In this work, I have utilized the experience I gained 
in the various fields of general and vocational education 
in Mysore for fourteen years during which I served as a 
Lecturer in Science, as Inspector of Science Education for 
the whole State, as Educational Survey Officer, as Head- 
master of a Government High School and as a District 
Educational Officer. I have drawn upon my experience 
of British Indian conditions gained by travel tliroughout 
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India, and I have utilized information contained in tli& 
reports of the Indian Government having a hearing on 
this subject. I have also made use of the knowledge 
of systems of vocational education in the United Statea 
gained during my studies as a student in the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for two years (1930-1932), 
by the visits I made to general and vocational schools 
under the direction of the Professors of the International 
Institute and of my major Professor Dr. David Snedden, 
and in my interviews and conferences with the various 
educational officers, headmasters and teachers of general 
and vocational subjects. 

This study was possible to me because of the kindness 
of the Government of Mysore in granting me a Pree 
Damodar Das Scholarship for two years for the study of 
vocational education in America. I offer my most 
grateful thanks to the Government I cannot be suffi- 
ciently thankful to Eajamanthrapravina Mr. K. Matthan^ 
B.A., Member of Council of the Government of Mysore and 
to Mr. IST. 8. Subba Kao, M.A , Bar-at-Law, Director of 
Public Instruction in Mysore, for their s.ympathy and 
support which made the grant of the scholarship to me 
possible. I thank the International Institute for a \ arding 
me a tuition scholarship for one semester of 1931-32. 

I am highly grateful to Dr. David Snedden for his 
constant interest in my wwk, and for his ever ready and 
sympathetic guidance throughout my studies under 
him, I am greatly indebted to my advisors. Professors 
L. M. Wilson and H, M. Walker and Dr. F. Strickler, for 
their valuable criticism and help during the progress- 
of my dissertation. 


Hew York, 
June 1, 1932. 


K, K. KINI. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Part I. 

Introductory. 

A. Experience Gained in the United States. 

Ho subject in the field of education has received greater 
attention ficom the Government of Mysore than voca- 
tional education, but no branch has progressed less than 
vocational education. It is certainly hazardous to 
offer a satisfactory explanation for this state of affairs. 
Broadly speaking, however, it may be stated that the old 
father-son apprenticeship is largely holding the imagina- 
tion of the people in agriculture, in artisan-type trades 
and industry, and in commerce, and the mass of the people 
have not realized the advantages of organized school 
training for vocations. In home-making, mother-daughter 
apprenticeship is the rule, and home economics education 
as understood in the Western countries is non-existent. 
At the professional level, however, some progress has 
been made due mainly to the fact that a recipient of a 
college degree in engineermg or medicine or law has had, 
at any rate tiU very recently, fair chances of getting 
lucrative positions in Government service or of earning 
decent incomes by private practice as in law and medi- 
cine. But, in the field of vocational education of less 
than college level and especially at the artisan level, the 
stick-to-it-iveness to the older apprenticeship is very 
predominant. 

• Having learned through books and journals the enor- 
mous strides made by the United States in advancing 
vocational education in recent years and having read 
about the phenomenal progress made by her in industry, 
agriculture, commerce and home-making, I was stimu- 
lated to make a study of the rise and progress of the 
American systems of vocational education. The highly 
dynamic efforts of that country in achieving material 



advancement and lier great faith in experimentation for 
■bettering the standards of living canght my imagination. 
Having been a worker in the educational Hne in Mysore 
in its various branches, I thought that the United States 
would afford me many useful suggestions and provide me 
with much instruction for bettering the Conditions in 
my ovm native land. The Government of Mysore was 
kind enough to depute me to America for the study of 
vocational education for two years. During the last two 
years of my study in the United States, my hopes have 
been greatly realized. 

As a student in the Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, I have gamed much instruction and experience 
in the various branches of education, general and voca- 
tional. The courses in American Education, in Educa- 
tional Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy, and in 
Techniques of Teaching, have afforded me an insight into 
the educational ideals, theories and practices prevalent 
in America. Courses in the Introductory Theory and 
Principles of Administration of vocational education 
have enlightened me on the current educational, indus- 
trial and social forces behind the movement and on the 
administrative standards in vogue at present. The special- 
ized courses in the Administration and Supervision of 
Vocational Education and in Part-Time Vocational 
Education have been very instructive in under- 
standing the details of the standards of efficiency of voca- 
tional education in its various branches. The courses 
in the foundations and practices of Industrial Arts in 
Secondary Schools have shown the fundamental difference 
in scope and utility between vocational education for gain- 
ing vocational competency and industrial arts for gaining 
appreciation of industry for liberal education purposes. 
The courses in European education have enabled me to 
make a comparative study of systems of education, with 
special emphasis on vocational education, in the principal 
countries of Europe, namely, Germany, England and 
Prance, and in the United States. The course in 
Guidance and Persormel enabled me to understand the 
principles and methods of educational and vocational 
guidance as it is practised in America, and also as it is 
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desired, by experts in tbe snbject, to be practised in the 
future. 

What is of considerable practical value to me ^ are 
the visits I mad^ to the different educational institutions 
of America, the discussions I had "with some of the leading 
educators and educational administrators and the instruc- 
tion I gained by attending educational conferences. The 
visits to general and vocational schools in New York 
City, White Plains, New RocheUe, Trenton, Princeton, 
Towson, Baltimore, Eeisterstown, Hereford, Evana, 
Sparks, Bayonne, Hartford, Springfield, Storrs, Holyoke, 
Huntington, Westfield, Boston, Niagara, Detroit and 
Washington, D.C., provided me opportunities to study 
at first hand the organization, the practices and 
techniques, and the methods of administration and 
supervision adopted in the general and vocational school 
systems — city, state and rural — of the United States. 

B. Growth of Vooationai. Bditoation in the 
United States. 

(a) Vocational Eduoation in the Public Schools. 

The first attempts of the Congress of the United States 
to afford vooationai education to the people resulted in 
the passing of the Morrill Act of 1862 by which public 
lands were donated to the several states for establishing 
colleges of agnculture and mechanic arts. In the earlier 
days instruction was not of high standard. Later dis- 
tinction was made between instruction of secondary 
grade and instruction of college grade. Some of these 
land-grant colleges maintain agricultural courses of secon- 
dary grade under various names such as short courses,” 
■'"one year course in agriculture,” etc. They now provide 
instruction of college level in different branches of 
engineering, train teachers of vocational subjects and do 
agriculture extension work among the farmers. The Hatch 
Act of 1887 appropriated money for experimental stations 
to conduct research in agriculture. The subsequent 
acts raised the amount of these appropriations. The 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 set up agricultural extension 
work. 
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The Great War pointedly drew the attention of the 
great American nation to the need of establishing a broad 
system of vocational education of less than college grade 
and led to the passing by the Congress of the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. IHiis act “ provided for a Federal 
Board of Vocational Education ; acceptance of the law by 
the States ; national aid to the States for the salaries of 
teachers in the vocational schools and classes set up under 
the new national programme ; the States which voluntarily 
elected to co-operate under this joint programme were 
required to match the Federal money dollar for dollar 
provision was made for national studies and investiga- 
tions regarding the vocational training needs of agricul- 
ture, home economics, industry, trade and commerce. 
The vocational courses set up under the programme were to 
be under the local supervision of public-school authori- 
ties in the States. ODhe instruction must be suitable for 
students over 14 years of age. It must be of less than 
college grade, and must be intended primarily for those 
who had entered or who intended to enter a trade or useful 
industrial pursuit.”^ 

Three types of vocational schools have been set up 
under this act and as part of the American public school 
system : “ (1) The vocational day school, for boys and 
girls who have chosen an occupation and desire training 
for it ; (2) the part-time school for persons who are 
employed but who can devote part of the day to receiving 
systematic iastruction and training in the line of their 
employment ; (3) the evcming school, for workers who 
desire to devote some time outside their regular employ- 
ment hours to improving their efficiency in the occupa- 
tions in which they are engaged.”® ' 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, the Federal, 
State and Local money spent under this act for agricul- 
tural education was 8.8 million dollars, for home econo- 
mics 4.4 milUons, and for trade and industrial education 


1 VoeatimaX Education in the United Siaiee^ Document No. 
309, 71st Congress, Brd Session, February 17, 1931, 

2 151(2., p. 5. 
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16 millions. Ko proyision h.as up to now been made for 
Federal participation in commercial education beyond 
-mfl.lTTTig studies and investigations and reports to aid in 
the establishment of vocational schools and classes and 
in giving instruction in commerce. Direct aid to com- 
mercial education was omitted in the Smith-Hughes Act 
because it was thought, at the time of its passage through 
€ongress, that adequate provision was already being 
made in public and private schools for commerce training. 
It is being realized now that commercial education does 
require stimulus of the Federal grants and it will, perhaps, 
not be long before Federal aid is given to it. 

As a result of the working of the act for slightly more 
than 10 years, about a million persons of both sexes were 
enrolled in 1930 in the Smith-Hugh^ schools for “ leam* 
ing to farm better, to make better homes, or to be more 
efficient at some particular job in industry.” 

The objectives with which the Federal Government 
took steps to co-operate with the States seem to have been 
realized, at any rate, to a considerable extent. As the 
report to the Congress says : “ The results of these 
programmes speak for themselves in terms of human 
happiness, welfare, and the removal of such social injustice 
as may arise not from unequal distribution of wealth but 
from an unequal distribution of opportunity. Each 
of these programmes represents an attempt on the part of 
the Congress, acting in co-operation with the States, to 
oorreot a situation of obvious social disparity. Bach of these 
programmes also represents the assumption on the part 
of the lirational Government of its proper share of responsi- 
bility for remedying these situations .... The ISTation 
must participate hberaUy in the promotion of 'these pro- 
grammes and their more liberal maintenance in the future. 
The work must be stimulated and encouraged by appro- 
priate legislation,”^ 

Subsequent to the passing of the Smith-Hughes 
Legislation, a few more acts have been passed making 
provision for the vocational rehabilitation of persons 


8 Ihid., p. 30", 



disabled in industry and for further promotion of voca- 
tional education. The George-Beed Act of 1929 provides 
money for the further development of agricultural and 
home economics education. 

(&) Vocational ^Education Outside the Public Schools. 

Outside the public school system, there is considerable 
vocational instruction going on. Many business concerns 
maintain vocational classes for fitting their new employees 
for efficient service or for the further training of persons 
already in their service to fit them to more responsible 
positions in their hnes.^ These schools go by the name 
of corporation schools”. The Standard Oil Company, 
Bord Motor Company, United States Steel Corporation, 
Pennsylvania E&oad and many other large concerns 
have established these schools and have formed what is 
called the National Association for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. There is, however, a fear in the 
minds of some educators that the large business concerns 
are exploiting the youth of America for gaining huge 
profits for themselves, and whether it is a good tl^g for 
a democracy that these rich commercial houses and mdus- 
trial plants should be allowed to control the vocational 
instruction of young people. While at Detroit I visited 
the Henry Ford Trade School in Ford Works. The equip- 
ment for training the pupils is magnificent, and the 
arrangement for trade practice, being in the Ford Factory 
itself, is superb. Most of the pupils that graduate from 
the school are employed in the factory, i£ they are wiUing 
to serve. Whether there is actual exploitation of youths 
for private gains requires careful mvestigation. 

The Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Knights of Columbus 
and many private philanthropic endowed schools have 
been conducting vocational education and have been 
spending large sums of money. The correspondence 
schools are thriving because of the supposed vocational 
value of the courses offered by them. 


* A. P. Payne, Administration of Vocational Education,. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1924, pp. 33 to 44, 
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America, 'bemg a highly industrial and commercial 
country, people do take advantage of the vocational 
courses offered by these private agencies for whatever 
they are worth. 

{o) Trends in Vocational Education in the Public School 
System. 

The trend of enlightened public opinion in the United 
States is to keep children in general schools till the six- 
teenth year and then soon to extend the compulsory 
education age to eighteen years. This appears to be 
possible in America because the country is wealthy, the 
families are very small, the longevity of life of the people 
is growing, immigration is limited and parents are becom- 
ing more ambitious about the education of their children. 
After completing the general or liberal education of nearly 
the high school level, a child is to go to a vocational school, 
if at that stage the earning is necessary for him. Uo 
vocational education is to be given in the secondary 
schools. The high schools are to be maintained purely 
for cultural purposes. 

At one time, manual arts were considered to comprise 
vocational education. Opinion is growing that their 
function is appreciation of industry and not the impart- 
ing of vocational efdciency. Yet there are teachers of 
this subject who JSrmly believe Idiat instruction in manual 
arts is vocational education. 

It is also proposed that every person should be given 
an opportunity to train himself or herself for one vocation 
(after the age of eighteen), the expenses to be borne by 
the State. 

B. Snedden, who more than any other, has been advo- 
cating a broad-based efficient system of vocational educa- 
tion for America, writes :® “ Toward helping the early 
development of really efficient vocational schools thought- 
ful laymen and educators can ; — 


* ® D. Snedden, “ A Philosophy of More and Better Vocational 

Education,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, November 1980. 
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(a) Help ‘ debmk ’ the manual arts or iadustrial 
arts programme of pretences, stiU accepted by the 
public, of contributing anything of Yocational 
education. 

(&) Clarify their own still muddled notions as to the 
practicable and genuine functionaZ possibilities 
of junior and senior high schools, junior colleges, 
and liberal colleges. Most of these institutions 
should make no pretence of giving vocational 
education. Most of them are practising well- 
intentioned quackery when they pretend to give 
it or even to give a ‘ vocational bias ’ to 
otherwise gener^ courses, 

(c) Practise self-cures of inherited notions that ‘ mere 

trade training ’ or any other ‘ mere ’ vocational 
education is of any less importance at proper 
places and seasons than any other education. 

(d) Beware of jumping from the frying pan into the 

fhe, as some have lately, in contending that 
‘ all good education ’ is vocational education.” 

Snedden wants compulsory continuation schools to 
limit their functions to mere cultural studies and not to 
play with vocational education. He advocates direct and 
intensive vocational education just before the child has 
to enter on an earning career. The occupation to be 
foEowed by him is to be determined by an efficient and 
judicious system of vocational guidance. The duration 
of the course is to depend upon the nature and require- 
ments of the occupation- Vocational full-time schools 
are to be provided for all vocaiaons. 

0. AppiioATioir OF American Bxpeeienoe to 
Mysore. 

The knowledge and experience that I have gained in 
America about her system of vocational education is 
useful to me to formulate general principles and to pro- 
vide useful hints regarding methods and techniques for a 
system of vocational education in Mysore and to make 
proposals suited to the needs of the latter. But the social, 
economic and occupational conditions in Mysore bdng 
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markedly different from those in America, any total trans- 
plantation of ideas or institutions from the latter to the 
formeac country would be impracticable and futile. Mysore 
has much leeway yet to make in education, modem 
industry and commerce, and in wealth. The proposals 
for Mysore ought to take this factor into consideration. 
The change from a purely agricultural State to one where 
both agriculture and industry are blended in a wholesome 
proportion can only be brought about gradually. 

Basic theories of vocational education for Mysore 
have been developed in Chapter V and proposals for a 
system of vocational education, for training teachers for 
vocational schools and for organizing vocational guidance 
have been made in the next three chapters. 

Past IT. 

Introduction to Conditions in Mysore. 

A. Geographical Situation op Mysore : 

Physical Features. 

The Mysore State is a compact area of 29,469 square 
miles (iucluding the Civil and Military Station of JBang^ore) 
situated a little below the centre of the peninsular 
region of India which projects into the Indian Ocean and 
•“ lying between 11° 36' and 15° 2' IsT. and 74° 38' and 78° 
36' It is almost surrounded by the Madras Presi- 

dency, except in the north-west where it borders upon 
the Bombay Presidency. 

“ It is naturally divided into two regions of distinct 
character — ^the hill country called the Malnad on the west, 
and the more open country known as the Maidan, com- 
prising the greater part of the State, where the wide- 
spreading valleys and plains are covered vnth villages and 
populous towns. The drainage of the country, with slight 
exception, finds its way into the Bay of Bengal, and is 
divisible into three great river systems — ^that of Kistna 
on the north, the Cauvery on 1}he south, and the ISTorthern 


^ Imperial Gazetteer of India , 1008, Vol. XVIII, p. 161. 
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and SoTithem Pennar and Palar on the east. Owing to 
either rooky or shallow beds none of the Mysore rivers 
is navigable. The main streams, especially the Oauvery 
and its tributaries, support an extensive system of irriga- 
tion by means of channels drawn from immense dams 
(aniouts), which retain the water at a high level and permit 
only the overflow to pass down the stream. The streams 
are embanked to form reservoirs or tanks.”® 

The Western Ghats (ranges of mountains) which 
receive plentiful rain during the south-west monsoon 
season, that is, from June to October, are richly studded 
with valuable and magnificent forests and contain rich 
flora. The timber forms a great asset to the State and 
yields a good portion of the annual revenue. The forests 
abound also in good game. These Ghats form the western 
boundary of the State, 

The Eastern Ghats, lying on the east of the State, 
are more broken than the Western, recdve less ram from 
the north-east monsoon from hTovember to January and 
have therefore no rich forests. They abound in shrubs. 

Since the State lies between these two series of moun- 
tain ranges which unite into the Hilgiri Hills in the south, 
it forms a plateau of elevation ranging from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet above the sea-level, which affords a very ecjuable 
climate, not subject to great extremes as in some other 
parts of India. The bracing climate is found to be con- 
ducive to vigour, both physical and mental. “ In the 
winter months of December and January, the mean tem- 
perature ranges from 62° in the western districts and the 
high altitudes to 67° in the eastern districts. Summer 
temperatures seldom go above 100°, while the mean 
summer temperature ranges from 83° to 87°. Crop raising 
is possible throughout the year, the temperature never 
going down so low as to arrest growth. The mildness 
of the climate is indeed one of the marked features of the 
State, which allows of its bemg able to grow a variety of 
specmi crops to perfection which cannot be thought of 


EncycJopcedia Sritanniccti Vol. 16, 14th Edition, p. 44. 
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in the plains.”® Hence the State grows large varietiei^ 
of vegetables and fmits of Indian and European origin 
and supplies to many places beyond its borders. 

The State is divided into ^ht districts for purposes 
of administration. The districts are Bangalore, Kolar, 
Tumkur, Mysore, Hassan, Shimoga, Kadur and Chital- 
droog. The eight units are divided into further smaller 
units called ‘ t^uks ’ which are 80 in number. 

The capital of the State is Mysore City, where 
resides the ruler of the State, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore. The administrative headquarters of the 
Government is Bangalore City, which has an eleva- 
tion of 3,100 feet above the sea-level and therefore 
possesses a very salubrious climate. 

B. XJRBAJsr AND Euual Oondihons in Mysore. 

Mysore, like the rest of India, is mainly rural. While 
there are 104 towns, ^ by which are meant tracts which 
are designated by the State Government as municipalities 
for purposes of local self-government, there are no less than 
16,668 inhabited villages.® Of the 104 towns, 33 have 
each more than 6,000 population and 70 have more than 
2,600.® In the highly industrial countries of Europe and 
j4meiica, cities and towns have sprung up on account of 
the enormous growth of industry and commerce. In 
Mysore there are only four places noted for large-scale 
manufactures and trade, namely. Bangalore City (118,566), 
Kolar Gold Eields City (87,682), Mysore City (83,961) 
and Davangere (16,971),’ Within the past decade, 
Bhadravati has been evincing signs of becoming an 
importantindustrial centre on account of the development 
of iron-smelting there. The other towns are more or less 


^ ^ 8 Ji&port on the Progress of Agriculture in Mysore, 1928, pp. 

* Excluding Civil and Military Station, 

® Census of India, 1921, Vol, XXIII, Mysore, Part I, pp, 
17-19. 


8 Ibid., Part II, Table IV. 

Figures in brackets show population. Census 1921, 
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overgrown villages, witli no big industrial undertakings 
of tbe type witnessed in Western countries or in tbe larger 
cities of India. 

On account of tbe introduction of railways and tbe 
•enormous growth of motor bus traffic in recent years, a 
great surging of population takes place between urban 
and rural areas. Tbe towns undoubtedly show increased 
.signs of business activity. Tbe proportion of urban 
population to rural bas not materially increased during 
tbe last half century. In 1871, 9 . 6 per cent of tbe popula- 
tion was urban. In 1921, tbe percentage was 12.7. It 
•does not seem probable that tbe percentage revealed by 
tbe 1931 census will be much larger than tbis. Tbe 
Teasons are that tbe State is mainly agricultural, nearly 
tbree-fourtbs of tbe population being employed in api- 
culture.® Tbe growth of industries is too slow, notwith- 
standing tbe efforts of tbe Government to foster them. 
Tbe very slow augmentation of tbe proportion of urban 
population is an all-India feature. “ The progress of 
urbanization in India — if there has been any progress at 
an — has been very slow during tbe past thirty years, tbe 
whole increase being less than one per cent.”® 

0. Agbiotji/TXjrai, Am) Miktebal Wealth 
OF Mysore. 

ia) AffrioultwrcH Wealth. 

The total area of tbe State is 18.9 million acres. 
Deducting waste land and land under forests, a net 
amount of 8.8 miUion acres is available for agriculture, 
of which 8.1 million acres or ninety-two per cent are under 
actual cultivation.^® 

About 83 per cent of tbe arable land is under dry 
■cultivation. The main dry crops are ragi, jola, pulses, 
, cotton, tobacco and oil-seeds. If tbe seasonal rains do 


8 The Indian Year Booh, Tbe Times of India Press, Bombav, 
1931, p. 191. 

9 Ibid., p. 21. 

10 R&poti on the Administration of Mysore, 1929-30, p, 7. 
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not faJl in time, tliis enltivaiion suffers greatly and tlie 
farmers lose lieaYily. The wet crops, grown in the 
remaining 17 per cent of the cultivahle land, are raised, 
mostly by irrigation water, 

“Irrigation is certainly the most important factor 
in crop production in the State, and provided water is 
given, there is no season of the year when crops cannot 

be raised to perfection in the State From time 

immemorial, this has been realized, and the State pos- 
sesses a most extensive system of irrigation works . . .* 

Though much has been done by the State and the people, 
there is still scope for a great deal of work in the improve- 
ment of existing irrigation sources, the construction of 
new works and a great expansion of irrigation wells.”^^ 

Bice, pepper, areca-nut, sugarcane, betel-leaf, mul- 
berry and coeoanut are the principal wet crops. Fruit 
and vegetable production is receiving special attention,. 
especiaUy in the vicinity of Bangalore City. Coffee and 
spices are grown in the hiUy tracts. 

The annual agricultural production in the State has 
been estimated to be 180 million rr^ees^^ or roughly 60- 
million dollars. 

(&) Mineral Wealth. 

Gold is the most important mineral wealth of Mysore. 
“ In point of value the produce of the Mysore Gold Mines 
(in Kolar) stands second amongst the minerals of the 
Indian Empire, being surpassed only by coal the total 
value of which is now rather more than l| times the value 
of the gold from the Kolar Gold Field. In the year 1929,. 
the v^ue of gold and silver produced was a little over a 
million and a half pounds sterling.^"* G3ie royalty payable 
to the Government was nearly £84,000. 


Agriculture in Mysore^ 1926, p. 4. 

12 Ibid, p. 10. 

IS Department of Mines and Geology, Mysore State, Minerat 
Resources of Mysore, 1916, p. 3. 

R-eport on the Administration of Mysore, 1929-30, p. 46, 
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“ The total quantity of fine gold produced from the 
commencement of the mining operations in 1882 up to 
the end of the year 1929 was 16,263,019.983 ounces of the 
total value of £70,329,290 and the dividend paid during 
this period amounted to £22,122,263.”^® 

Iron, limestone, manganese, chromite, magnesite, 
taohn and soap-stone are the other important minerals. 
In 1929-30, 60,017 tons of iron ore and 2,206 tons of lime- 
stone were mined, more than four-fifths of each being 
used by the Mysore Iron Works to produce pig iron. The 
quantities of the other minerals mined were 44,160 tons 
■of manganese, 27,048 tons of chromite, 1,276 tons of mag- 
nesite, 3,281 tons of kaohn and 106 tons of soap-stone. 
The roy^ty due to the Government on mmerals other 
than gold was 89,000 rupees or nearly 30,000 dollars.^® 

Other minerals like copper, silver, lead, zmc and anti- 
mony are found in such small quantities that they are 
commercially' unimportant. 

D. State of Ageiodltubb, Industries and 
Commerce in Mysore. 

(a) Agriculture. 

Agriculture is practised by most farmers with the 
aid of primitive small-scale implements and with the use 
of cattle and green-leaf manure which is not properly 
preserved. The average size of the holding is about 6| 
acres, which is too small for maintaining a family in com- 
fort. *‘The bulk of the holdings are, moreover, composed 
■of fields scattered and far removed from each other 
with all the disadvantages such a system implies.” 
Add to all this, eighty-three per cent of the land is dry- 
farmed and is dependent upon a precarious rainfall. Hence 
the economic condition of most farmers is low. 

A distinct step for improving agriculture in the State 
was taken when the Department of Agriculture was 


15 im. 

15 Ibid ., pp. 46, 47. 

1'^ Agriculture in Mysore , 1926, p. 3. 
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organized in. 1914. To-day the Department has a Direetor 
of Agrionltiire as the head, a Deputy Director, an Assis- 
tant Director and 27 -Agricnltoral Inspectors to do 
propaganda and extension "work, and a staff of research 
•experts in the fields of agricultural chemistry, entomology, 
mycology, botany and agricnltural engineering. It has 
•done considerable work for the improvement of agrionl- 
ture by iatroduoiag improved tillage implements, 
improved varieties of seed, artificial manures and better 
varieties of draught cattle, and by finding remedies for 
many diseases in plants and cattle. 

All the same the Director states : “ What has been 
accompUshed so far, substantial as it is, is little as 
•compared with what can be and what has to be 
accomplished.”^® 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, while opening 
the meeting of the Board of A^c^ture of India in 
January 1924, said “ When we look at the field that 
is open before you, when we consider the needs of Indian 
agriculture, we must all of us be struck by the immensity 
•of the task that lies ahead. The immense distance which 
lies between Indian agriculture as it is and Indian agricul- 
ture as it should be calls for the most strenuous efforts 
you can put forward and for the most loyal support and 
recognition of your work on the part of local Govern- 
ments.” 

<6) Industries. 

Industries in Mysore may be divided into two cate- 
gories, namely, (1) rural industries, and (2) urban indus- 
tries. Aside from agriculture, the rural industries are 
mostly conducted in homes, and therefore are called rural 
cottage-industries. Spinning and weaving cotton, wool 
and silk, mat and basket making, rattan work, lace making, 
potte^, rope weaving, oil pressing and making metal 
utensils are the most important. 


« Ibid., ID. 144. 
19 im., p. 145. 
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In tlie urban areas, in addition to cottage-industries, 
there are mamifactiires conducted in modem factories. 
Smce 1914-16, there haa been considerable increase in 
the latter.^® The Director of Industries makes the 
following observations regarding the growth of modern 
industries in the State : “ The course of trade in cotton, 
wool and silk provides Evidence of the remarkable 
development in these basic industries. The export of 
cotton yam has doubled in value to Bs. 36 lakhs^’- and 
that of piece-goods increased by about 16 times and now 
amounts to Es. 80 lakhs. The woollen industry has firmly 
established itself and has at present a total trade of Es. 40 
lakhs to its credit. The esqport of silk has increased by 
126 per cent during the last 16 years and amounts to Es. 68 
lakhs. The tanning industry has fully recovered from 
the post-war depression and the value of the leather 
exported amounts to Es. 80 lakhs. The trade in oils and oil- 
seeds affords a noteworthy instance of the development 
of indigenous industrial enterprise. The area under 
groundnut has increased four times in ten years and 
amounts at present to 264,000 acres. Nearly half the 
seeds are crushed in the State in the oil expeller plants 
at Davangere, Bangalore and Mysore and an export trade 
of about Es. 21 lakhs has been built up in oils and oil- 
cakes. The Government Sandal Oil Factory and the 
Bhadravati Iron Works together account for a total export 
trade of Es. 32 lakhs.” While the improvement in the 
above-named manufactures has been fair, there has been 
very little activity in other industries. The Director 
continues : “ Bxceptmg the manufacture of soaps and 
perhaps white-lead, there is no chemical mdustry worth 
the name, and the most common necessaries of civilized 
fife are being imported from abroad.” 

The Department of Industries, however, has been 
endeavouring very much to assist the public in building 


80 Report of the Department of Industries and Commerce in 
Mysore, 1928-29, pp. 1, 2. 

81 One lakh of rupees is approximately equal to SSjOGO 
dollars. A rupee is roughly one-third of a dollar. 
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Tip modern industries by offering teobnioal advice and. 
providing State-loans to the extent tbat jfinanoes permit. 

Tbe total capital invested in industrial concerns is 
about Es. 240 lakbs of wbich Es. 16 lakhs has been pro- 
vided by the Government as loans. Industrial statistics 
for the year 1927 show that the value of raw materials 
used was Es. 434 lakhs and that the value of manufac- 
tured articles was Es. 666 lakhs.^* 

In 1902, the State Government started an electrio 
generating station at Sivasamudram for transforming 
into electric energy the mechanical energy of water fall 
of the Gauvery river. In the beginning, most of the 
power generated was supplied to the Kolar Gold Fields 
for working the mines. In recent years, other industrial 
concerns have been using the power. “ Nearly 47 per 
cent of the power generated at Sivasamudram is now used, 
outside the gold mines which were originally the only 
outlet and afforded the sole reason for the erection of 
this Hydro-Electric Installation.”'^® 

The supply of cheap electric power has enabled small 
industries to grow up. Smaller towns and even villages: 
are gradually getting the electric supply. For assisting 
the farmers, the Government sanctioned in 1927-28 a 
scheme for the supply of small electrically driven water- 
pumps on a hire-purchase system with concessions as 
regards the interest of the money due and remission of 
assessment when the dry lands are irrigated by this course* 
The cultivators are eagerly taking advantage of the 
scheme, and a number of pumps have been installed. 

The Chief Electrical Engineer to the Government 
•writes : “ The electric power lines will extend about 

12 miles in all directions from Bangalore, Mysore and 
other important towns and villages and will considerably 


22 Report of the Department of Industries in Mysore, 1929-30» 

p, 2. 

23 Ibid,, 1928-29, p. 1. 

2* Report of the Electrical Department in Mysore, 1927-28, 
p. 14. 

2 
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lielp the agriculturists in relieving their water difflonlties 
for agricultural purposes and will he conducive to the 
]^eater prosperity of the raiyats (farmers). The power 
lines run for pumping installations will also be 
used for supplying power for lighting and small motor 
installations which will in due course bring in a consider- 
able revenue to Government and materially help in 
improving the economic and domestic life of the areas 
so served. These pumping, lighting and industrial 
installations should be push^ on with the greatest energy 
possible.” 

The statistics of industrial production given above 
do not include the value of products of the large number 
•of cottage-mdustries which do not use power. A full 
survey of cottage-industries has to be made. 

Under the Director of Industries and Commerce is 
also the Department of Sericulture which has a Superin- 
tendent at its head and has its own staff. Mysore is 
well suited for silk production, as it has soil where mul- 
berry grows splendidly and since its climate is congenial 
to the rearing of silk worms. The value of silk produced 
is over ten million rupees*® annually. The industry is 
said to support 200,000 families in the State. 

“Sericulture has an important place in the agricultural 
economy of the State. It employs that part of the labour 
•of the home which is prevented by custom or feebleness 
from participating in the more strenuous work of the 
field, and also that part of the time of the raiyat which 
is left unfilled by the operation of the seasons.”*® 

(c) Commerce. 

The value of the imports carried by road and rail in 
1929-30 was estimated to be about 150 million rupees 
nnd the exports about 157 million rupees,*^ 

The imports are mainly rice, grains, sugar, salt, coal, 


Agriculture in Mysore, 1926, p. 89. 

Ibid, 

2^ Report of the Department of Industries in Mysore, 1929-30, 
p. 15. 
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kerosene, cotton, cotton goods, silk piece-goods and machi- 
nery, while the exports are paddy, ragi, jaggery, ^ains, 
groundnuts, cotton goods, coffee, leather, sandal oil and 
spices. 

Most of the trading concerns in the State are small. 
A few large factories and higger commercial houses c^ 
employ hut a few people trained in modem commercial 
practices and techniques. There are only a few modern 
type hanks, and their transactions do not amoimt to much 
niS compared with the hanking houses in the West, StiU, 
they afford considerable assistance to trade and commerce 
in the State and employ a few men trained in the different 
branches of commercial education useful in hanks. 

The Government has he^ doing its utmost to lay 
more railway lines wherever there is fair chance of their 
proving a commercial success. There are nearly 715 
miles of railway lines in the State, of which 271.5 miles 
are worked by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eail- 
way Company and the rest by the State Department of 
Eailways. There is a good system of roads connecting 
the towns and larger villages ; but the communications 
in the interior are inadequate. There are 660 post offices 
and 86 telegraph offices. All these facilities are helpful 
for the advancement of commerce. 

E. Bbiep Eeview of the Bditoational System 
IN Mysore. 

{a) Types of Schools in the Qenerdl Education Scheme. 

The general school system of Mysore consists of three 
•distinct stages, namely : 

(1) Primary schools of four years duration, where 

children are enrolled generally at the age of 
six years and go on to the fourth year class. 

(2) Middle schools of four years duration, where chil- 

dren who have completed the primary school 
instruction are admitted. 

(3) High schools of three years enroUiug children 

who have successfully completed the middle 
school as determined by a pass in the Public 



Middle School Exaniination conducted by the 
Department of Education. 

At the end of the high school studies, there is a public 
examination called the Secondary School Leaving Certi- 
ficate (S.S.L.O.) Examination. A pupil who gets certain 
minima in the high school subjects in the public exami- 
nation is entitled to admission to the colleges which are 
under the Umversity of Mysore. The S.S.L.O. Examina- 
tion is conducted by a Board called the Secondary School 
Leaving Certificate Board which is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Education. 

There is no compulsory education regulation at present 
which could compel children of certain ages to remain 
in school. There is rapid elimination of children from 
class to class in the primary schools. There is also re- 
tardation of children in the lower classes. 

The enrolment of children in the four classes of the 
primary boys’*® schools on the 31st of March 1929, was 
as follows : — 


Primary 

Class I 

.. 128,017 

» 

„ n .. 

. . 40,012 

}> 

„ in .. 

. . 30,626 


„ IV .. 

. . 20,334 


It may be seen that of one hundred children enrolled 
in the first class, barely sixteen reach the fourth class. 
The other eighty-four are retarded or eliminated before 
they go up to the highest primary class. This rapid 
elimination is not peculiar to Mysore. It is an all-India 
feature. The Hartog Committee Eeport says For 
British India as a whole the figures show that out of eve:^ 
hundred pupils (boys and girls) who were in Class I in 
1922-23 only eighteen were reading in Class IV in 1926- 
26.” 


28 Report on Pnblio Instriiction in Mysore^ 1928-29, p. 4,2. 

28 Interim Report of the Indian Statutory Commissions. 
“ Review of the Growth of Education in British India,” 1929* 
P-47. 
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Tlie result of this quick dimination of children in 
the earlier classes is that a large proportion of children 
•who come into school do not attain literacy. All those 
children who leave school before completing the primary 
.school instruction may be said to relapse into illiteraey.®° 

In 1929-30j there were 6,455 primary schools of which 
580 were meant exclusively for girls. In the boys’ schools, 
however, girls are admitted. The trend is toward common 
schools for boys and girls in the primary stage. The 
number of boys in the primary schools was 203,134 and 
the number of girls was 59,138. 

In the same year, there were 269 boys’ middle schools 
with an enrolment of 25,970 and 26 girls’ middle schools 
with an enrolment of 1,602. Very few girls attend boys’ 
schools in the middle school stage. 

There were, in 1929-30, 28 high schools for boys with 
an enrolment of 6,549, and 6 for girls with an enrolment 
of 306. 

For affording some education higher than the primary, 
especially to the rural communities, two classes beyond 
"the fourth primary class are attached to some four-year 
primary schools. The pupils of these two classes may 
appear for a public examination, called the Lower Secon- 
dary Examination, which is conducted by the State 
Department of Education. In 1929-30, there were 271 such 
hoys’ primary schools with 6,637 pupils in the lower secon- 
dary classes and 43 girls’ primary schools with 555 pupils 
in the same classes. The trend, however, is in the direc- 
tion of establishing four-year middle schools in such places 
as evince great interest in education. 

There are also industrial and engineering schools, 
agricultural schools and commercial schools for impart- 
ing vcroational education which are described at length 
in the succeeding three chapters. 

(6) Administration. 

The general schools, namely, primary, middle and high 
schools, are all under the control of the Department of 

Ibid, p. 48. 
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Public Instruction which takes final orders from the State 
Government. The head of the Department is the Director 
of Public Instruction. Under him there are three Deputy 
Directors, one having jurisdiction over schools in the four 
districts of Mysore, Tumkur, Hassan and Ohitaldoorg, 
a second having jurisdiction over schools in the other 
four districts, that is, Bangalore, Kadur, Shimoga and 
Kolar, and the third being in the office of the Director to 
help in general administration. 

hText in rank come the District Educational Officers^ 
one for each district. They have immediate control over 
aU general schools in the districts except the high schools 
which are directly under the administrative charge of 
the first two Deputy Directors. 

Next in rank to the District Educational Officers 
are the Assistant Inspectors who have jurisdiction over 
primary schools in one or two taluks as the case may be. 
There are altogether 39 Assistant Inspectors. 

There are also 6 Assistant Inspectresses who inspect 
teaching in girls’ primary schools and submit their reports 
to the Deputy Directors for necessary action. The Assis- 
tant Inspectresses have no administrative control. They 
have supervisory functions. 

For organizing and supervising what may be called 
practical arts in middle and h:igh schools, there are two- 
officers. One is called the Superintendent of Practical 
Instruction who supervises industrial arts and the other 
is called Agricultural Inspector who supervises agricultural 
arts. Instruction in commercial arts in high schools is 
inspected by the Deputy Directors. An account of these 
courses is given in the next three chapters. 

(c) Curricula of Studies. 

In the primary schools, the subjects taught are 
vernacular, arithmetic, nature study and object lessons,, 
drawing, kindergarten gifts and occupations, singing^ 
geography, history and moral instruction.®^ 


81 The Mysore EducaMcmal Manual, Vol. Ill, 1925, p. 28. 
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In the middle seh,ools, the subjects dealt with are 
English, vernacular, elementary mathematics (arithmetic 
and geometry), Indian history, geography, drawing^ 
moral instruction and one optional subject which may be 
Sanskrit, Persian, hygiene, or practical instruction. The 
time devoted to practical instruction is 6 periods a week 
from the second year class. The standard aimed at in 
practical instruction is that of practical arts. For the two 
Lower Secondary classes attached to some primary schools,, 
the subjects are those prescribed in middle schools omit- 
ting English. 

In the high schools, the subjects taught are English,, 
a second language, elementary mathematics (arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry), histories of England and India, 
geography, elementary science (physics, chemistry and 
biology) and an optional subject which may be one of 
the following : ‘ (1) a classical language, (2) an additional 
course in mathematics, or (3) a vocational subject. The 
standard aimed at in the vocational subject is that of 
practical arts. The term " vocational ” is not quite 
appropriate {mde Chapter V, B.). 



CHAPTER IT. 


History of Trade and Industrial Education in Mysore. 

A. Three Stages in Industrial Education. 

<a) Emi Stage, 1862-1900. 

The beginning of trade and industrial education on 
modern lines tbrongh school agency was made as early 
as 1862 when the School of Engineering was established 
a,t Bangalore to train men for employment in the subordi- 
nate engineering service of the State.^ In 1875 the School 
was raised to the College level and was required to give 
■training in forestry and revenue survey besides engineer- 
ing, thus training men for higher as well as subordinate 
^services. But in 1880, its status was reduced to school 
level, and three years later (in 1883) it was abolished 
■altogether. For the training of the lower officers of the 
Engineering Department, therefore, use had to be made 
•thereafter of a techmcal school established by Arcot 
ISTarayanasami Mudaliar in the Bangalore Cantonment. 

The Government was, however, not unmindful of the 
requirements of the State for the higher services of the 
■technical and professional departments. It instituted a 
system of scholarships for deser-ying candidates to be 
trained for the State services in engineering, medicine 
•and surgery in British Indian Colleges. The scholars 
from Mysore were very successful in their studies. In 
1887 the Principal of the College of Science, Poona, 
VTTote : “I can report most favourably of the' Mysore 
scholars as a rule. They are generally at the top of their 
•class and I have mentioned to Government in my annual 
Teport of 1885-86 the high estimation in which I held 
them.” 

In the meanwhile the foreign Christian Missions start- 
led industrial schools of artisan level standards to train 

1 Progress of Editcation in the Mysore State, 1911-1916, 
Chapter VIII. 
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orphan Christian hoys in rndiments of carpentry and 
hlacksmithy to afford them a means of livelihood. In 
1889 the Government started an industrial school at 
Hassan, and the success of the move encouraged the 
establishment of a similar school three years later (1892) 
in Mysore. In the latter institution, the subjects taught 
were carpentry, pottery, rattan work (cane work) and 
masonry. 

(&) Second Stage, 1901-1910, 

A great forward step was, however, taken in 1901 when 
Sir P. Krishna Murti, the Dewan (i.e., Chief Minister) 
of the State, addressed the Representative Assembly out- 
lining the Government policy in the matter of industrial 
education. 

He said : “ The encouragement of industrial educa- 

tion, the establishment of special schools for weaving 
and other estabhahed industries in Mysore and the 
introduction of drawing or manual work in primary and 
secondary schools are other questions demanding early 
consideration. 

“It is probable that literary education has drawn 
away too many of our young men from other important 
and necessary walks of life ...... The most pressing of 

the reforms in this matter is to find out methods of im- 
parting education which shall be of more practical use, 
not only to those who wish to begin as clerks in govern- 
ment services, or teachers in schools, but to all, according 
to their needs, who wish to engage themselves in the 
numerous professions and industries, so necessary for the 
prosperity of the country.” 

It is therefore clear that the State of Mysore was not 
immindful of the needs of the present-day civilized life. 
That it should have made arrangements for technical 
training of her youths so early as 1862 and should have 
formulated a definite policy of industrial education in 
1901 speaks highly of the foresight and wisdom of the 
administration. 

A definite scheme of industrial education based on 
the pohoy adumbrated in 1901 was sanctioned in 1903, 
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Such, industries and trades as were directly useful to the 
immediate wants of the general populace, as carpentry, 
weaving, silk-rearing, iron-work, rattan work, lacquer- 
work, etc., were to be taught to pupils who would profit 
by the instruction. Improved methods and teolmiques 
were to be adopted. While* preference for admission 
should be given to those pupils whose traditional family 
vocation was, or was closely allied to, any of the above 
subjects, only such candidates were to be encouraged 
as possessed adequate intelligence to profit by the 
instruction in the modem methods. The main object 
was to train the intelligent among the artisan youths 
in modern techniques of trade and industry, so that they 
might be enabled to produce better quality goods in a 
more efficient manner. 

Industrial Schools were thus started at Channapatna, 
Sagar, Ohitaldoorg, Chikmagalur and Shimoga ; and such 
subjects were selected for instruction at each centre as 
had local demand. In addition, the policy of giving 
grant-in-aid to private institutions so as to encourage 
non-government^ effort was continued and strengthened. 
By 1910, there were 20 industrial schools under govern- 
ment and private agencies with an enrolment of 1,234 
pupils. 

(c) Third Stage, 1910 to the Present Time. 

The third stage in the development of industrial educa- 
tion commenced in 1910 when the Dewan reviewed the 
position in the following words : “ In the matter of 

industrial education, there is reason to think that in our 
industrial schools the training given could be made more 
systematic and thorough than it is at present, if a com- 
prehensive programme of instruction were prepared and 
prescribed with graduated courses of instruction conceiv- 
ed on a definite plan. A committee consisting of ex- 
perienced officers of the Public Works and Education 
Departments has been appointed to investigate and report 
upon this important matter.” 

The committee had the unique advantage of being 
presided over by Sic M. Tisvesvaraya, one of the most 
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far-sighted patriots of India, whose experience as a 
Superintending Engineer in the Bombay Presidency and 
then as the Chief Engineer of the Mysore State was of 
undoubted value in making the most appropriate pro- 
posals for the advancement of industrial and commercial 
education in the State. The labours of the committee 
culminated in the establishment in 1913 of — 

(1) The Mechanical Engineering School at Bangalore 

(2) The Chamarajendra Technical Institute at Mysore 

(the industrial school started in that city in 
1892 having been incorporated in the Institute) 
with branches for instruction in engineering,, 
industries and commerce ; 

(3) The Government Commercial School at Bangalore ; 

and 

(4) Provision for the improvement of the other 

industrial schools in the State. 

In 3906 Lord Minto, the then Viceroy of India, uttered 
these memorable words in the Indian Legislative Council':* 
“ Technical education in other coxmtries is growing apace. 
....The success of modem industries and the pre- 
servation of indigenous industries is every day becoming 
more and more dependent on scientific and technic^ 
knowledge ; and if the resources of India are to be develop- 
ed, such development must depend largely upon local 
enterprise and upon recognition of the absolute neces- 
sity of expert training.” These sentiments greatly 
influenced the work of the Visvesvaraya Committee and 
are in no small measure responsible for the comprehensive 
proposals they made for enlarging the scope of industrial 
education in the State. 

Since 1913 there has been steady improvement in the 
equipment, teaching, syllabuses, etc., of the industrial 
schools and the engineering school. 

The civil engineering section of the Chamarajendra 
Technical Institute, Mysore, was transferred to the 


* Progress of Education in iJie Mysore State, 1911-1916, 
Chapter VIII. 
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Meohanioal Engineering School, Bangalore, the name of the 
latter being changed to “The School of Engineering.” 
The Mysore institution was thus completely made into 
one for the promotion of training in arts and crafts. 

B. Industrial Schools. 

(a) The Chamarajendra Technical Institute, Mysore, 

This Institute at Mysore had 224 full-time students 
in 1930^ Avith an average daily attendance of 180, the 
subjects taught being cabinet-making, smithy and fitters 
work, rattan work, inlaying, engraving and enamelling, 
metal work, sandalwood carving, and modelling. 

There were also 43 students of the Government High 
Schools receiving instruction m fitters work and machine 
shop for four hours a week in connection with the high 
school vocational education scheme. 

A special feature of the Institute is that an Indus- 
trial Workshop has been attached to it where mostly 
former students of the institution are engaged m produo- 
±ag on a commercial scale articles of the arts and crafts. 
The products have been much eulogized both in and out- 
side the State. The Director of Industries in Mysore 
remarks 'A “ The workshop section of the Institute is 
increasing in popularity and the products have been 
commended for their artistic excellence and sound 
workmanship. The Kosewood furniture made in the 
Workshop won much appreciation and orders have been 
obtained from Delhi, IS’orthem India. His Excellency the 
Viceroy was pleased to obtain some furniture from the 
institute for the Viceregal Household at Delhi.” The 
encouragement of the public has been so great that the 
Institute published for the first time in 1930 catalogues 
of rattan furniture and inlay work and made arrangements 
for the early publication of a catalogue of rosewood 
furniture. All this speaks highly of the ef&ciency of 
instruction imparted in the Distitute. 


8 Admamstration Report of the Department of Indtistriea 
und Commerce of the Mysore Slate for 1929-30, p. 12. 

^ Ibid.., p. 12. 
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Further light ou the efficiency of instruction is thrown, 
by the results of public examination. “ Twenty-one- 
students of the Arts section appeared for the Madras 
Government Technical Examination held in November 
1928 and all of them came out successful, ten being placed 
in the first class.”® 

“ Twenty-eight students of the Arts section appeared 
for the Madras Technical Examination and 16 were declar- 
ed successful and 8 passed in the first class.”® 

The Institute is under the administrative charge of 
the Director of Industries and is in the immediate charge 
of a qualified Superintendent. 

(&) T7ie School of Engineering., Bangalore. 

The Mechanical Engineering School started in 1913 
on the recommendation of the Visvesvaraya Committee- 
has developed since into a School of En^neering with 
three departments/ namely, (1) Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, (2) Electrical Engineering, and (3) Civil Engineer- 
ing, the standard aimed at being less than university grade. 
The training in mechanical and electrical engineering is 
divided into higher and lower grades, the minimum quali- 
fication for admission to the higher being high school 
graduation, and that for the lower graduation from middle 
school. The dura'tion of training for the higher is about 4 
years and that for lower 2 to 3 years. 

There is a Committee for the management of the 
school on which are represented the industrial and com- 
mercial interests, the administrative control, however,, 
being vested in the Director of Public Instruction. The 
Superintendent of the school is the Secretary of the com- 
mittee. The present incumbent is an engineering gra- 
duate of the University of Leeds, England. 

The final examinations are conducted by a Techni- 
cal Examinations Board specially appointed by the- 


® Administration Report of the Department of Industries: 
and Commerce of the Mysore State for 1928-29, p. 12. 
e Ibid., 1929-30, p. 12. 

Report on Public Instruction in Mysore for 1929-30, p. 47. 
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<Government of the State from among the experts under 
government employ in thevarions technical departments. 
The results of the examinations held in April 1930 show 
that the teaching is fairly efficient. 


STnmher l^umber 

Appeared. Passed. 

Mechanical Engineering (Higher) . . 10 8 

Mechanical Engineering (Lower) . . 10 9 

Electrical Engineering (ffigher) . . 30 21 

Electrical Engineering (Lower) . . 18 15 

€ivil Engineering . . . . 27 26 


The school is gaining in popularity. There were 
133 pupils on the rolls in 1917,® 160 in 1922 and 285 in 
1930. That the traditional aversion of the socially higher 
•classes to manual work is quickly breaking down is shown 
by the fact that more than half the strength was made up 
•of boys of these communities. 

The sta:^ of the school is being augmented as needs 
^brise. “ Owing to the expansion of the school consequent 
•on the increase in the number of students admitted to 
the several departments and the congestion and pressure 
of work, especially in the workshop sections, Government 
have sanctioned the appointment of a Workshop Assis- 
tant in the school.”® 

While under training, the scholars are taken on ex- 
oursions to engineering works and industrial plants in and 
outside the State. In 1929-30, the Einal Year Higher 
'Grade Mechanical and Electrical Engineering students 
visited works and plants at Bhadravati, Poona, Bombay 
and Hyderabad ; the Einal Year Lower Grade students 
visited plants at Kolar Gold Fields, Mettur, Tricliinopoly 
and Madras ; and the Civil Engineering students went 
to Madras, l^eUore, Bezwada, Eajahmundry and Hampi. 

After the courses in the school are completed, students 
.are apprenticed for about a year in industrial concerns, 


® Review of the Progress of Rdueation in the Mysore State 
during the period 1916-17 to 1921-22, p. 100. 

® Report on Public Instruction ^n Mysore for 1928-29, p. 49. 
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Engineering Workshops, and in Bailway Workshops 
of the State and in British India. 

The School of Engineering conducts classes in Toca- 
-tional subjects for students of Government High Schools 
in the Bangalore City in two subjects : Electric Wiring 
and Fitting, and Pattern making and Foundry work, 
the pupils having to attend 4 hours a week during school 
days. In 1929-30 there were 36 scholars taking the first 
subject and 27 the second. 

(o) The Weaving School, Bangalore. 

The Government Weaving Factory was established 
by the State Industries Department for demonstration and 
experimental purposes and to carry out research. “ It 
is equipped with 32 looms, of which 6 are power, 11 
frame looms and the rest are throw and fly shuttle looms. 
... .A variety of goods were manufactured at the Factory. 
The main lines were silk sareesutflizingMysore Filature silk 
and cotton and artificial silk goods and coatings made 
out of waste silk. In the experimental section, the manu- 
facture of silk twistmg machine for work in conjunction 
with the Mysore Domestic Basin was completed and the 
manufacture of an improved hand-loom in which the 
treadles and picking arrangements could be operated by 
power taken on hand.”^° 

Beoently, a training section was opened. The Director 
reports : “ The training section established purely 

on a tentative basis two years ago has filled a re^ 
want. Thirty-two students were under training at the 
close of the year in the two courses of instruction, 25 
pupils in the higher or the Diploma course and 7 in the 
Artisan course. The students come from aU parts of the 
State and some of them are in receipt of scholarships 
sanctioned by Local Bodies.”^^ 

The great advantage of attaching the school to the 
Factory is that the pupils obtain practical training under 


Administration Report of the Repayment of Industries 
and Commerce for 1928-29, p. 7. 

Ihid„ 1929-30, p. 8. 
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xegular trade conditions and are able to interest them- 
selves and participate in the demonstration and experi- 
mental -work. They will carry with them knowledge 
of working with improved implements and appliances 
and will be in course of time pioneers in improving the 
hand-loom industry in the State. 

The Factory and the School are under the Depart- 
ment of Industries. The Superintendent of the School 
is a graduate of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
of Bombay and is therefore weB-qualified to teach the 
technique of the trade. The Superintendent of the 
Factory, who is a man of great experience, supplies the 
supervision needed. 

(d) The Artisan Type Industrial Schools. 

The four Government Industrial Schools at the district 
headquarters, Hassan, Chikmagalur, Shimoga and Ohital- 
doorg, give training in carpentry, smithy and rattan 
work at the artisan level to fit pupils to undertake inde- 
pendent work as artisans in their localities on improved 
lines. There are three more government industrial 
schools imparting trade iustruction suited to the locality, 
one at Ohannapatna for instruction in lacquer and wood- 
carving, another at Bodballapur for weaving and a third 
at Sagar for sandalwood carving. 

The period of training was extended from two to three 
years in 1928-29 so as to make the instruction more 
thorough and efficient. A noticeable feature of these 
institutions is that most of the pupils that go there are 
illiterate children of artisans, and so the schools devote 
an hour to two hours out of 6 to 7 working hours a day 
for imparting literacy and a knowledge of numbers to 
them. 

The artisan class has been graduaUy appreciating 
the importance of organized technical training on modern 
lines for their children and so the tendency is a progres- 
sive accretion of strength to these schools. The build- 
ing accommodation is found to be inadequate, though 
additions have been made in recent years. It is praise- 
worthy that the District Board of Hassan made a generous 
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grant of money and the Hassan Municipality gave a site 
free of cost for their local school building, and it is expect- 
ed that the other Local Boards may emulate them. To- 
make the instruction really worth while to the artisans, 
equipment is being augmented by purchasing modem 
appliances and tools. 

To enable senior students to have some training above 
the artisan level, workshops with power driven lathes, 
grinder, driU, etc., are being organized as funds permit, 
Channapatna, Hassan, Shimoga and Chikmagalur In- 
dustrial Schools have l)een already so provided. Ohital- 
doorg and Sagar Schools wiU be equipped early. 

Side by side with the improvement of building ac- 
commodation and equipment, better technical training 
of teachers is also going apace and revision of scales of 
pay to them is also being considered. When the financial 
conditions of the State improve. Government is sure to 
pay its earnest attention to all reasonable demands of 
these schools, because it is the recognized policy of the 
State to do everything possible to enhance the vocational 
competency of the artisan class. 

There are five industrial schools, managed by private 
agencies, receiving grants from the Government through 
the Industries Department. 

(1) The S. L. H. Charities Institute, Bangalore, 
teaches weaving, carpentry, rattan work, lacquerware, 
and tailoring. (2) The Wesleyan Mission Industrial 
School, Tumkur, deals with carpentry, rattan, black- 
smithy and machine work. (3) The M. B. Mission School, 
Kolar, teaches carpentry. (4) The Industrial School at 
Melkote imparts instruction in carpentry, weaving and 
drawing. (6) The Weaving Institute at Hole-Harasipur 
has carpentry and weaving courses. 

AH these schools have been making admirable efforts 
to train the children of artisans to earn a decent living. 


Administration Report of the Department of Industries 
and Commerce for 1929-30, p. 13. 
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{e) Home Industries Classes for Women, 

The Department of Industries has organized Home 
Industries Classes mainly mth a view to giving training 
in suitable snhsidiary occnpations pertaining to household 
articles and ntilities to poor women and girls to enable 
them to supplement their family income by working 
during their leisure time at home. There are six classes 
in the various localities in the Bangalore City and two 
in the Mysore City, with a total enrolment of 242 pupils. 
Sewing, knitting, embroidery, spinning, tailoring, rattan 
work, weaving, printing on cloth, and dyeing are among 
the important subjects of instruction. Most of the 
teachers are local ; but for embroidery, trained instructors 
have been entertained from Surat in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 


0. Practical Instruction in Previart and 
Middle Schools. 

In recent years in India, criticism has been levelled 
against the too literary character of instruction imparted 
in the middle and high schools, and representations have 
been particularly made in Mysore by the people to the 
Department of Education and the Government that some 
amoxmt of manual training should be included in the 
curricula of studies of these schools. Accordingly prac- 
tical instruction has been made optional with Sanskrit 
or Persian or Hygiene or Elementary Science which are 
allotted 4 periods out of 33 a week.^® The Education 
Department has been making provision for instruction in 
industrial subjects and in agriculture gradually as funds 
are made available by the Government. The object of 
the Government in sanctioning the classes is not so much to 
Impart full-fledged vocational education as to give a certain 
amount of vocational bias to the pupils. The Director 
of Public Instruction remarks “ These classes have, 
as a whole, done good work and have been of use to the 
pupils in giving them a vocational bent.” 


15 Mysore Educational Manual^ Vol. Ill, 1925, p. 86. 

1* Report on Puhhc Jnstruetion in Mysore, 1927-2S. p. 41. 
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Though the general policy of the Education Depart- 
ment is not to start practical instruction of a specialized' 
type like carpentry, blacksmithy, etc., in primary 
schools, they have encouraged it in primary schools 
meant specially for the Depressed Classes, called the 
Adikarnatakas, in Mysore. The reason is these pupils 
are found to he generally older than the pupils of other 
communities at the same level, and as they, being 
children of very poor parents, require some training to 
enter upon a vocation immediatdy upon their leaving 
school. 

In 1929-30, there were 71 practical instruction classes^® 
in industrial subjects as stated below : — 

Number 
of 

Classes. 

13 
9 

. 2 

. 2 

4 
17 
8 
3 
3 

10 
71 

The classes in Agriculture and Sericulture are dis- 
cussed in Chapter III. 

Of the 71 industrial classes, 44 were attached to the 
Boys’ Middle Schools, 8 to Girls’ Middle Schools, and 19 to 
Adikarnataka Primary Schools. One hundred and sixty- 
eight pupils appeared for the Middle School Public Exami- 
nation with practical instruction as an optional subject, 
and the Director of Public Instruction reports : "It 


Subject 

Carpentry 
Tailoring 
Brass Work 
Lacquer Work 
Blacksmithy 
Cotton Weaving . . 
Shoemaking 
Mat Weaving 
■Rattan Work 
Charka Spinning . . 

Total 


' Report on Piiblic InslriLclion in Mysore, 1929-30, p. 38. 
md., 1929-30, p. 39. 
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is eyident from tlie good results obtained that pupils are 
eYincing a great interest in practical work. 

“ Tbe work of tbe classes has progressed well and 
tbeir product has found a ready sale. 

“ The Department also participated in the Educational 
Exhibition held in Madras in December 1929 under the 
auspices of the All-India Federation of Teachers Associa- 
tions, and exhibits mostly from Practical Instruction 
classes and Vocational classes in weaving were sent in charge 
of Mr. David A. Nagavkar, Superintendent of Practical 
Instruction Classes. It is reported that some of the dis- 
tinguished visitors and educationists were greatly interest- 
ed to know that Practical Instruction subjects were offered 
by pupils as optionals for the Middle School Examination 
in the Mysore State. The Mysore Exhibits won a prize 
in the shape of a shield. 

“ The making of Practical Instruction an examination 
subject has greatly systematized the work in Practical 
Instruction dasses and there is consequently less waste 
of material, as students devote better attention to the 
work.” 

The practical instruction is commenced in the second 
year of the middle school in the general schools, since 
experience shows that pupils will have attained fairly 
good physical maturity to cope with the exertion needed 
to do industrial work, normally a pupil would be 12 to 
13 years of age in this class. The instruction is con- 
tinued in the third and fourth year classes at the end of 
which the Middle School Public Examination is held for 
which pupils have to present this subject along with the 
academic subjects. 

Teachers . — The teachers are generally selected from 
among those classes who have the particular trade as a 
traditional family occupation, preference being given 
to those who hold certificates of having completed courses 
in particular subjects in the Industrial, Engineering or 
Weaving Schools in the State or outside. A weaving 
instructor would be a weaver who has undergone a full 
weaving course in the Weaving School attached to the 
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Government Weaving Factory, Bangalore ; a carpentry 
instructor would be a carpenter trained in the Chama- 
rajendra Technical Institute, Mysore, or in any other 
recognized Industrial School in or outside the State, and 
who holds a certificate to that effect ; and so on. For 
some subjects like mat-weaving, an instructor has to be 
selected from the artisan class without his having under- 
gone any specific training in a recogi^ed school for mat- 
weaving because there is no such institution yet establish- 
ed ; all his training would be that which he has acquired 
at home from his people who have followed this occupa- 
tion for generations. There are, however, teachers who 
have not had the particular trade they teach as their 
family occupation but who are highly technically qualified to 
teach it because of their training in a school for that trade. 
Thus it is seen that there is no one definite policy in 
recruiting these practical instruction teachers but that each 
recruit has to be entertained according to his individual 
merit, the best among the available candidates being 
selected for any particular position. 

Eegarding the academic qualifications of these instruc- 
tors, too, there is a wide range of variability, anywhere 
from possessmg ability to re^, write and figure, to as 
much as completion of the high school course being com- 
monplace. In a count]^ where compulsory education 
up to a certain age (as is the case in America, England, 
Germany and Japan) is not in vogue, it is not usually 
possible to have practical instruction teachers that 
possess both high academic standing and technical quah- 
ffcations. But the trend, however, is in the direction of 
recruiting more and more cultured people to these posts. 

While most teachers of practical instruction are fairly 
competent in the trade they profess to teach and a good 
proportion of them have fair academic standing, none of 
them has any training in teaching. That these teachers 
should have courses in the methods of teaching industrial 
subjects, educational and vocational psychology, principles 
of teaching, class management, etc., has not yet been 
recognized. While no doubt high proficiency in the trade 
subject is a paramount factor in their qualifications, a 
small amount of training in educational subjects would 
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xuidoubtedly widen their mental horizon, enhance their 
interest in the educational aspect of practical instruction 
and increase their teaching efficiency. 

Inspection , — The organization and superTision of prac- 
tical instruction subjects other than those relating to- 
agriculture are entrusted to an officer caEed the Superin- 
tendent of Practical Instruction who is at present a 
Licentiate of Mechanical Engineering and has vast 
experience in organizing such classes in the State and 
in some places outside. 

The Superintendent is directly responsible to the 
Director of Public Instruction and has his office in that of 
the latter. His schemes, itinerary and programmes are sub- 
niitted to the Director for approval. In consultation with 
the District Educational Officers who are immediately 
responsible for the efficient organization and mainte- 
nance of middle schools and on the final approval of the 
Director, the Superintendent organizes the classes by pro- 
viding equipment, recommending suitable teachers, etc.,, 
in those schools where the opening of such classes is 
sanctioned by the Government. 

The Superintendent inspects teaching, scrutinizes 
equipment and brings to light all those deficiencies that 
have to be set right. His reports are sent to the District 
Educational Officers for taking such administrative 
action as lies within their Jurisdiction and for making such 
recommendations to the Director as they think fit depend- 
ing on their own experience and local knowledge. The 
orders of the Director are final. The Superintendent 
holds conferences with the teachers during inspection 
time, gives them instructions for effecting improvements 
in teaching, guiding pupils in their work, etc,, and helps 
them in solving difficulties that they might meet in the 
discharge of their technical duties. He is thus a teacher 
trainer on the job. 

D, VooATiONAi. Education in High Schools. 

With a view to giving a somewhat practical turn to 
high school education — a bias towards commercial and 
^industrial careers — subjects like (1) Commercial Practice 
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and Geograpliy, Book-keepmg and Bankuig, (2) Short- 
hand and ijTpewriting, (3) Precis Writing and Indexing, 
(4) Agriculture, and (6) Industries were formerly included 
in the optional subjects to be taken by boys for the public 
examination at the end of the three-year high school 
course called the “ Secondary School Leaving Certificate ” 
(S.S.L.O.) examination.^’ Por girls, two out of the three 
subjects (1) Feedle-work and Dressmaking, (2) Lace- 
work, and (3) Domestic Economy, were made compul- 
sory. 

Due, however, to want of funds, provision was made 
only for the teaching of commercial subjects for boys, 
and that too in the more important high schools, instruc- 
tion in agriculture and industries being postponed. In 
the girls’ schools, all the three subjects were taught with 
what provision for practical work could be made under 
the circumstances — and according to the choice made 
by the pupils. 

But a real forward step in practical instruction was 
taken when the Government appointed in 1922 a special 
committee consisting of 22 members with the Inspector- 
General of Education (now called Director of Public 
Instruction) as Chairman. On this comimttee were 
represented experienced officers of the Education Depart- 
ment, some notable faculty members of the Mysore XJni- 
versity, and representative non-official gentlemen who were 
interested in the educational advancement in the State. 

Eeviewing the report of the Committee, the Govern- 
ment observed : The Committee’s report, dated 14th 

July 1923, was received by the Government on the 18th 
idem. And it was published in the Mysore Gassette on the 
23rd August 1923 and ample time given to persons interest- 
ed in the subject to give their opinions. The opinions 
of the Secondary School Leaving Certificate Board and 
the University Council were also called for. The report 
received due attention from all the newspapers within 
the State. Public meetings were held in Tumkur and 
Bangalore and suggestions were received from a number of 


The Mysore Educational Manual, Vol. Ill, p. 94. 
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individuals including certain educationists. The major- 
ity of the members of the Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate Board have approved in full of the recommenda- 
tions, while a few have agreed, subject to dissent on certain 
points. At the request of the Senate of the Mysore 
University the proposals of the Committee were also 
referred to that body for opinion with a view to the co- 
ordination of the Secondary School Leaving Certificate 
and the University Courses, and their resolutions passed 
at a special meeting held on the 4th and 5th January 
1924 have also been received by the Government.”^® 

The above extract from the Government proceedings 
ahows how anxious the State Government has been to 
■enlist the co-operation of varied interests in education and 
how responsive it is to the opinions both of the lay public 
and the experts in the field. 

The resolution of the Committee of Twenty-Two ran 
-thus : “ That the study of a Technical or Industrial 
isubject be also made obligatory on all the candidates in 
the High School course, but that this subject be not 
required to be brought up for the Public Examination, 
although attendance in respect of it should be compulsory 
and should count for term similar to attendance in respect 
•of the other subjects, and that a list of Industrial and 
Technical subjects be drawn up for boys and girls sepa- 
rately and pupils permitted to take up any one of them 
accordmg to their choice.” 

The Senate of the Mysore University, however, said 
that they did not propose to make the vocational subject 
•obligatory for all students but recommended that when a 
vocational subject is selected by a pupil he should present 
it at the public examination. 

The Government in their final orders agreed with 
the recommendation of the Senate as being in consonance 
-with their pohcy of providii^ for optional technical 
•courses in high schools. So now the so-called “ vocational 
subject ” is optional with a classical language or an addi- 
tional course in mathematics. 


The Mysore Educational Manual^ Vol. Ill, p. 100. 
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The suhjeots finally approved for vocational courses 
are: (1) Book-keeping and Commercial Accounts, (2) 
Business Correspondence, Simple Precis and Typewrit- 
ing, (3) Shorthand and Typewriting, (4) Mensuration and 
Survey with Draftsmanship, (5) Printing and Bookbind- 
ing, (6) Electric Wiring and Pitting, (7) Smithy, (8) Mecha- 
nical Shop and Pitters’ Work, (9) Weaving, (10) Agricul- 
ture with Practical Pield and Parm Work, (11) Prints 
and Engravings, (12) Pharmacy, (13) Drawing, (14) Needle 
Work, Embroidery and Dressmaking, and (15) Domestic 
Science. 

The last three subjects are meant specially for girls. 

Provision has been made for the teaching of most of 
these subjects in some one or other of the high schools 
according to the needs of the locality, the facilities avail- 
able there and the availability of fimds for furthering the 
programme. Agriculture, prints and engraving, and phar- 
macy are the only subjects not yet taken up anywhere. 

The WorMng of the Scheme. 

The new S. S. L. 0. rules came into operation 
immediately after the final orders of the Government were 
passed. In 1926, eleven high schools were teaching com- 
mercial subjects, two mensuration with survey and drafts- 
manship, one electric wiring, one pattern making and 
foundry work, one printing and book-binding, one mecha- 
nical shop and fitters’ work and three weaving.^® 

In their review of the educational progress in the 
State in 1926-27,' the Government observed : “ Exten- 
sion of the scheme of vocational instruction in high schools 
bas been under the consideration of the Government. 

In 1928, book-keepiug, and printing and book-bind- 
ing were introduced in two high schools. 

As the scheme was in operation, certain deficiencies 
in the syllabuses of vocational subjects were observed. 
Committees of experts in each were nominated to scruti- 
nize them and to suggest improvements. Accordingly 

Report on Pvblic Instruction in Mysore^ 1926-27, p. 38. 

20 p. 2. 
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the syllabuses were examined and recast. The revised 
syllabuses were approved®^ by the Government in 1929-30 
and are now in operation. 

There is a feeling that the time devoted to voca- 
tional subjects is not adequate. The Director of Public 
Instruction brought this matter to the knowledge of the 
Government in 1928. “ The time now devoted to the 

vocational subjects, viss., four periods a week (for both 
theory and practice) is felt by some to be very inadequate 
and that the amount of training now received by a candi- 
date in the vocational subjects during the high school 
course is not such as to enable him to practise the vocation 
independently. The same criticism is directed also against 
the teaching of vocational subjects in practical instruc- 
tion classes.”®^ 

The Government requested the Director to examine 
the position and submit proposals for improving voca- 
tional instruction both in high and middle schools, 
“ bearing in mind the difference in aim between vocational 
education in general schools and that in technical and 
industrial schools. The former is only intended to give 
a vocational bias to general education to afford pupils 
to discover their aptitudes and in some oases to provide 
a general preparation for specialized courses in technical 
and industrial schools.”®® In other words, the object 
of this instruction was fairly defined as furnishing oppor- 
tunities for “ try out ” or “ exploratory ” courses and for 
pre-vocational training rather than affording complete 
preparation for a vocation. 

Here then is an attempt to lay down the objectives 
of the so-called vocational education in high schools and 
practical instruction in middle schools, and to contrast 
these objectives with those of instruction in fuU-fiedged 
industrial schools. Considered from thd point of view 
of affording bias towards a vocation, these courses cannot 


21 IRepart <m Pvhlic Instruction in Mysore, 1929-30, p. 26. 

22 Ibid., 1927-28, p. 28. 

23 BM., p. 2, 
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strictly be called vocational. A more smtable title will 
be evolved in a later section. 

Almost similar purposes are attributed to practical 
arts in the junior liigh schools in the United States. Davis 
states : ‘‘ The leading purposes of the junior high 

school courses in Practic^ Arts are three in number : 

(1) To give to every boy and girl in the school some 
appreciation of the kinds and nature of the practical 
activities that go to make up the industrial and com- 
mercial world around them, and particularly for the girls, 
to acquaint them with the ideals and practices which con- 
tribute to the making of attractive, hygienic and well- 
managed homes. 

(2) To enable pupils, by means of try-out courses, to 
discover their interests, aptitudes, and ambitions with 
respect to certain vocations, and to give them training 
in the ordinary practical affairs of home, garage, garden, 
shop and playground. 

(3) To give speoiflc training in particular vocations 
to pupils who show special aptitudes for such vocations j 
those who are xmable to profit by other courses ; and those 
who, because of untoward circumstances, are unable 
to continue in school beyond the jumor high school years.” 

Almost similar objectives in the teaching of manual 
arts have been listed by Koos 

“ (1) to develop skill in the use of common tools ; 

(2) to afford industrial information and social in- 

telligence ; 

(3) to foster appreciation of good materials and 

workmanship ; 

(4) to further intelligent choices of life occupations 

(5) to inculcate worthy personal traits and atti- 

tudes ; and 

(6) to provide a mea-sure of specific occupational 

training.” 


2* Colvin Olin Davis, Jumor High School Education, World 
Book Co., 1925, p. 230. 

Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School, 
Ginn & Co., New York, 1927, pp. 470-71. 
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The scheme of practical instruction in Mysore being 
new, there has not been sufficient time to evolve clear- 
cut objectives ; yet the purposes held in view show that 
the trend is in the proper direction. The Government 
have asked the Director, in making his proposals, to bear 
“ in mind the difference m aim between vocational educa- 
“bion in general schools and that in technical and industrial 
schools.” This distinction is very necessary. Snedden 
made it very clear with respect to American schools when 
he wrote “ It is clearly possible to teach in schools 
an almost endless variety of practical processes and 
technical knowledge. .. .But such teaching may have, 
in any given case, as its controIUng objective, to prepare 
the youth for effective participation in a vocational sense 
in the occupation upon which the specific teaching is 
based ; or quite otherwise, the objective may be simply 
to provide for the acquisition of general experience, for 
3)articipation in wholesome activity of a non-vocational 
(possibly amateur) character, and for the development 
•of interests, appreciations, and tasks as are stimulated 
by such activity. The first is properly a vocational 
■objective; the second, no less certainly, a general or 
liberal objective. There is no satisfactory evidence that, 
except in the case of rare individuals, both can be minister- 
ed to by the same form of school practice, method or 
spirit of work.” 

In Mysore the people at large have not clearly grasped 
the significance of teaching industrial and commercial 
subjects as part of a hberal education and as providing 
a certain amount of vocational guidance by way of giving 
a practical turn to education rather than training pupils 
to be ready for entering on an occupation immediately 
after they pass the high school examination. This aspect 
of the question will be treated in the next chapter. 

E. Extension Bducation in Spinning and 
Weaving. 

In recent years there have been powerful attempts 
made in India to revive and resuscitate hand-spinning and 


26 D, Sneddenj VocaUonal Education) p. 472. 
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•weaying with a view to giying the poor agricultural popu- 
lation a hy-occupation to be carried on during their leisure 
time in their own cottages. Hand spinning and weaying 
haye been carried on in India from time immemorial, and 
India used to export her cotton goods to European countries, 
eyen as recently as the early part of the last century. 
But on account of yarious causes, not the least among 
which is the rise of the power machine in Europe and the 
consequent dumping of cheap mill cloth principally from 
England, the indigenous industry was greatly hit. “India 
ceased to export manufactured cotton goods to Europe 
early in the nineteenth century. Henceforward Lanca- 
shire goods competed more and more in the Ear Eastern 
and Indian markets, and by the end of the nineteenth 
century the hand-spinning of cotton in India had practi- 
cally ceased, whilst hand- weaying was depressed. Since 
then, owing mainly to the work of the Proyincial Depart- 
mejats of Industries (which in some areas haye succeed- 
ed in introducing improyed hand-looms), the output of 
the cotton hand-loom industry has hardly, if at all, dimin- 
ished, and in certain areas has actually increased, as. 
hand-weayers now speciahze (and t^ye obtained a prac- 
tical monopoly) in the cheapest, coarsest cloths, and iu 
cloths of fine quality and yaried design (which are there- 
fore pre-eminently suitable for small-scale production).’’^’’ 
That the hand-loom industry is still an important 
factor in India’s industrial position is shown by the statis- 
tics that haye been gathered about it. “It was calculated, 
in 1921 that the ayerage estimated production from hand- 
looms for the 6 years ending in 1920 was 978.7 million 
yards, the total annual cloth consumption of India being- 
3,803.7 million yards. Recent figures quoted by the 
Director of Industries show that out of a total Indian 
consumption of 4,700 million yards, the hand-looms 
supply 1,200 million yards. It would thus appear that 
oyer 25 per cent of the demand is met from hand-looms. 


27 Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1929, p. 208. 

28 j, Gupta, The Foundations of National Progress, The 
Elm Press, Calcutta, 1927, p. 199. 
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{a) Bc£tension JSdueation in Weaving. 

The Department of Industries in Mysore has been 
giving a lead to the weaving industry in the districts by 
a system of extension education taken to the very doors 
■of the weavers. “Parties for the demonstration of the 
utility of improved weaving appliances were first appoint- 
ed during the middle of the year 1927-28. Before the 
end of that year six demonstration parties had been sanc- 
tioned. There are at present eight demonstration parties, 
one for each district. The party consists of a weaving 
■demonstrator who has either passed out of the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, or has obtained 
knowledge of the higher techmque of weaving in an 
equally well-known institution, a maistry^® with thorough 
practical experience of hand-loom weaving and a peon. 
The party has a stock of improved weaving appliances 
which have been passed by the Department for general 
use, and is required to visit important weaving centres in 
•each district and to set up and demonstrate the Titility 
of the appliances available with it. The total value of 
the appliances sold by the Demonstration parties during 
the year was Es. 6,618. The work of the demonstra- 
tors is not confined merely to the sale of improved appH- 
unces. They help in the opening and working of weaving 
schools and in the erection of power-looms wherever 
electric energy is available, and give designs for the manu- 
facture of suitable cloth that may find a ready demand. . . 

“ The effect of the establishment of a small party 
of expert men capable of giving just the advice and assis- 
tance needed by the hand-loom weaver has helped to re- 
vitalise his ancient industry as evidenced by the ready 
adoption of improved tools and appliances and will, in 
time, enable the cottage worker to bring out aU the 
artistic resources inherent in the hand-loom. 

This extension education given to the weavers is 
•already having wonderful effect in motivating them to 


29 Maistry — ^Headman of workeBS. 

8° Mepori of the Department of Industries and Commerce, 
Mysore, 1029-30, pp. 8-9. 
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use improved looms, and to use more efficient appliances. 
Electric energy is being gradually supplied to the smaller 
towns and villages at a cheap rate for lighting and power 
purposes ; and this has made it possible for the richer 
weavers to install power-looms, thus increasing produc- 
tion. The weavers are slowly realizing the importance 
and utility of adopting modem devices and methods. The 
Demonstration parties are ever vigilant to offer instruc- 
tion, advice and any other help needed by the weavers. 
Of course, one party in a district is very inadequate to 
reach the highly scattered and numerous population ; 
but the point to be noted is that a beginning has been 
made and the organization is hardly three years old. 
With increased fimds sanctioned by the Government and 
greater demand made by weavers individually and 
through their organizations, more staff will be appointed 
to extend the scheme. 

(&) Bxtensiovi Bducation in Spinning. 

The Indian peasant is a poor man. Ordinarily his 
agricultural activities occupy only half the time in a year. 
During'therest of the time, he is i^e if he has no subsidiary 
industay. In ancient times, spinning and weaving were 
the by-occupations which engaged the working members 
of the family during the off-season b*om agriculture and 
thus enabled them to have additional income for the 
family. But on account of the competition of the mill- 
spun yam and want of any organization among the pea- 
sants themselves to offset the effects of this competition, 
cotton-spinning practically vanished as a by-occupation 
among them. 

In recent years, on account of the tremendous pro- 
paganda done by Mahatma Gandhi and his band of ardent 
followers in favour of giving back to the poor farmer bis 
hand-spinning industry, the old spinning-wheels called 
‘ Oharkas ’ are now plying in many a home. Objections 
ha-ve been no doubt raised by many people in India that 
this occupation is economically imsound, that hand-spin- 
ning is imable to compete with the cheap factory-made 
yarn, and that the income earned by this slow hand 
process is too meagre for the effort and time spent. These 
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arguments have been repeatedly met by Gandhi and 
some people, at any rate, have been captivated by his 
arguments. He says “ In order to understand pro- 
perly what the Home-Spinning movement means one must 
first have a clear idea of all that it does not mean. For 
instance, hand-spinning does not compete with, in order 
to displace, any existing type of industry ; it does not 
aim at withdrawing a single able-bodied person who can 
otherwise find a more remunerative occupation from his 
work. To compare, therefore, the remuneration that 
hand-spinning offers with the earnings offered by any 
other occupation, to measure its economic value in terms 
of returns and dividends, can only serve to mislead. In 
a word, hand-spinning does not claim to satisfy the eco- 
nomics of ‘ getting rich The sole claim on its behalf 
is that it alone offers an immediate, practicable, and per- 
manent solution of the problem of problems that confronts 
India — ^namely, the enforced idleness for nearly six months 
in the year of an overwhelming majority of India’s popula- 
tion, owing to lack of a suitable occupation supplement- 
ary to agriculture and the chronic starvation of the 
masses that results therefrom. There would be no place 
for the spinning-wheel in the national life of India, com- 
paratively small as the remuneration that can be derived 
from it is, if these two factors were not there, A proper 
appraisement of the econonuc value of home-spinning 
would therefore involve a consideration of the almost 
incredible poverty of the Indian masses, and partly of 
its causes, inasmuch as the remedy is to be sought in the 
removal of the causes,” 

Mahatma Gandhi then goes on to describe what was 
the state of the country when there were voluntary organ- 
izations to help spinners in former times. ” There are 
Br. Buchanan’s and Montgomery Martin’s surveys of 
Northern India during the fcst quarter of the nineteenth 
century to bear eloquent testimony to the villages and 
towns smiling with plenty, to the vast vohmtary organiza- 
tion that was at work in every town and village, keeping 


C. F. Andrews, Mahatma (Gandhi’s Ideas, The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1930, pp. 147-48. 
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millions of spinners, tens of thousands of weavers, and 
thousands of dyers, bleachers, carpenters, smiths, and 
smaller handicraftsmen busy thro^hout the districts 
all the year round, and bringing millions of rupees and 
distributing them equitably in Bihar, Bengal, U. P. and 
Mysore.” 

There is weighty opinion to show that the cultivators 
now have much time at their disposal which they idle 
away. The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture writes r’* 

“ a prominent feature of Indian agriculture is the 

amount of spare time which it leaves to the cultivator. 
This varies very greatly according to the local agricul- 
tural conditions, but it may be assumed, as a broad gene- 
ralization, that by far the greater number of cultivators 
have at least from two to four months absolute leisure 
in the year. The methods of br^ing within the culti- 
vator’s reach industrial opportunities to hH up his spare 
time must vary with local circumstances. .. .As 
agriculture over the greater part of India cannot offer 
employment for the whole of the year, the problem. . . .is 
to suggest lines of work which can suitably be undertaken 
by the cultivator or his family in their spare time and 
without detriment to the cultivation of their land.” 

The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
state “We.... hold that by far the greater 
number of agriculturists in India have the time at thedr 
disposal to pursue profitably one or other of the small 
village and domestic indusfa'ies with a view to add to the 
income from agriculture.” 

To quote yet another writer on India:®* “Erom 
this excessive pressure of population on the land arises 
the great eril of almost universal under-employment. 
Except at special seasons, there is insufficient work to 


Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Report, 1928, 
p, 566- 

The Indian Central Banltmg Enquiry Committee, 1931, 
Majority Report. Part 1, p. 239. 

Sir .Tohn Guimmng, Modem India, 1931, Oxford TTniversity 
Press, p. 253. 
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employ those dependent upon these small holdings for 
more than (perhaps) one-third of their time One argu- 

ment for the revival of hand-spinning is that it wo^d 
he -worth while, however small the return to labour 
expended, as it could be done in otherwise wasted time.” 

In Mysore, too, the farmers have much time in the 
year when they have nothing to do. The problem of 
demonstrating to them how they can utilize this spare 
time to add a little to their meagre incomes from land 
could only be approached taking into consideration the 
sociologies and industrial traditions of the people. Spin- 
ning and weaving were their hereditary by-occupations 
to agriculture. Wea-ving is being followed to a greater 
•or less extent. Spinning, however, became extinct as a 
by-industry. The Government of Mysore, with its 
characteristic insight and adroitness, found in the spin- 
ning-wheel movement of Mahatma Gandhi a means and 
an opportunity to attempt to revive this ancient industry 
and afford opportunity to the farmer to earn an additional 
income, however small. So, as an experimental measure, 
they sanctioned the organization by the Department of 
Industries of a spinning centre at Badanval, Mysore Dis- 
trict, to demonstrate to the people the utility of resusci- 
tating hand-spinning. The assistance of a Special Or- 
ganizer lent by the All-India Spioners' Association was 
availed of in the initial stages to make arrangements and 
in ISTovember 1927 the work was started. 

The old spinning-wheels, which had been discarded 
by the rural people because they did not know a way to 
get a fair return for their labour in competition with mill- 
spun yam, have been now plying in their homes, hfew 
and improved wheels are supplied at reasonable cost to 
those who wish to spin. Spinning demonstrators are 
going round the surrounding villages to teach people 
efaoient methods of spinning. The hand-spun yam is 
purchased at a fair price from the spinners at the Badanval 
Depot started by the Department of Industries, and the 
Depot gets it woven into cloth by weavers who are 
specially engaged by them. It is interestmg to observe 
that all the weavers engaged by the Depot belong to the 
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so-called ‘ iintoticliable ’ class, whose primary occupation 
is agriculture. To them weaving is a subsidiary occupa- 
tion. Each weaver earned on this account Bs. 80 in 
1929-30, which is not an insignificant sum to these most 
indigent people. When it is further observed that they 
do this work in their own homes without sacrificing the 
interests of their primary vocation, nobody can gainsay 
the enormous advantages that accrue to these poor pea- 
sants from this scheme. 

The demand for the cloth produced here is very greait. 
The Director of Industries writes:^® “ The All -India 
Spinners’ Association at Dharwar have written to me 
that the demand for Badanval Khadi (hand-spun and 
hand- woven cloth) is far in excess of its production and 
that additional centres may be started in suitable places 
in other parts of the State. The Mysore District Board 
have under contemplation the establishment of a EZhadi 
€entre at Gundlupet, and the Deputy Commissioner, 
Kolar, proposes to open a new centre near the Kolar Gold 
Mining area.” After detailing the work of the centre, 
the Director continues — “ It wiU be apparent from the 
above brief report of the working of the centre that hand- 
spinning has established itself as a 'welcome subsidiary 
industry in this centre.” 

The second centre, contemplated in 1928 to be estab- 
lished in Gundlupet, was start^ at the end of the year 
1929-30 and the general lines of work there are nearly 
the same as those adopted at Badanval. “ The District 
Board of Mysore contributed a sum of Bs. 3,500 towards 
the initial working capital of the centre.” 

Great interest is being evinced in this scheme of re- 
educating the people in their ancient art. The Director 
states “ The non-ofBcial Presidents of all the District 
Boards visited Badanval about the end of the year, and 
impressed with the work that is being carried out in this 


Report of the Department of Industries and Commerce, 
Mysore, 1928-2^, p. 9. 

Ibid., 1929-30, p. 11. 
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area are endeavouring to start Khadi centres in their 
districts. Proposals have "been submitted to the Govern- 
ment for the starting of Khadi centres in Sarjapur in the 
Bangalore District, Midigesi in the Tumkur District, and 
Ajjampur in the Kadur District.” Some of these centres 
have been started since. 

The Department of Industries is not limiting its acti- 
vities merely to the spread of the spinning-wheel move- 
ment and to educating people in resuscitating the old 
industry. With the active assistance of its expert engi- 
neering and technical staff, it is effecting improvements 
in the wheel, in the carding instruments, in the weaving 
looms and other textile appliances. An improved carding 
machine has been designed, and a few have been made 
and hired out to the spinners. “As a result of the in- 
troduction of the machine in KabbahaUi, the fineness of 
the average yarn spun in this area has risen from lO’s* 
to Looms to weave cloth of wider dimensions 

than those to which the local weavers arc accustomed 
are also introduced, and the weavers are trained to work 
on them. Modern methods of printing and dyeing are 
encouraged and demonstrated. All these efforts will un- 
doubtedly go a long way in rehabilitating the once much 
practised by-industry for the agriculturists and in making 
their life less precarious and more vitalizing. The agricul- 
turists and the artisans are ill-organized and mostly 
illiterate and cannot stand competition by themselves 
against the well-organized and highly developed machine 
industry ; but if technical advice, help in organization 
and such other assistance are given by the State and 
volunteer agencies, the chances of advancing subsidiary 
occupations for the needy farmers are bright iudeed I 

P. SXTMMIABT. 

Organized instruction for trade and industry began 
in Mysore in 1862 when the school of engineering was 
established at Bangalore to train men for employment 
in the subordinate engineering service. In 1876 the 
school was raised to the college level and courses in 
forestry and revenue survey were added. In 1880 its 
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status was reduced to school level and three years later 
it was abolished. In the meanwhile foreign Christian 
Missions started industrial schools of artisan standards 
to train hoys in carpentry and blacksmithy. 

In 1889 the Government started an artisan-level in- 
dustrial school at Hassan, and in 1892 they established 
another at Mysore. 

A great forward move was taken in the first decade 
of the current century when the two existing government 
schools were strengthened and five more were added. 
The policy of giving grant-in-aid to private institutions 
was also strengthened. By 1910, there were 20 industrial 
schools under government and private agencies with an 
enrolment of 1,231 pupils. 

A still greater step was taken in 1913 when, as a result 
of the recommendations of the Visvesvaraya Committee, 
<1) a mechanical engineermg school was established at 
Bangalore, (2) another school called the Ohamarajendra 
Technical Institute was started at Mysore with branches 
in engineering, industries and commerce (the older indus- 
trial school having been incorporated ia it), (3) a govern- 
ment commercial school was opened at Bangalore, and 
<4) provision was made for improving the industrial schools 
already existing. Later the Bangalore school was con- 
verted into a more comprehensive one for teaching 
mechanical, civil and electrical engineering, and the Mysore 
Institute for training pupils in arts and crafts. 

A weaving school has been recently organized as an 
activity of the Government Weaving ’Factory for training 
artisans as well as supervisors and foremen in weaving. 

Home-industries classes for training poor women 
and girls in those trades which they can follow at home 
during their spare time have been organized, six in 
Bangalore City and two in Mysore. Sewing, knitting, 
embroidery, spinning, tailoring, rattan work, weaving, 
printing on cloth and dyeing are taught. 

Practical instruction classes, devoting four periods 
a week in the last three years, have been organized in 
some middle schools, and as funds are available the 
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sclieme will be pushed on. A few primary schools meant 
specially for the Depressed Classes teach a few trades. 
Vocational courses in commercial, trade and industrial 
subjects have been established in some of the high schools. 
Four periods a week are devoted for these subjects in the 
fifth and sixth forms. 

With a view to revive the ancient spinning industry 
in rural parts for giving work to farmers during their 
ofl-time from agriculture, two spinning centres have been 
organized by the Industries Department. Some more 
centres have been proposed. The District Boards have 
been interesting themselves in the scheme and some have 
started their own centres. The yarn spun is woven into 
cloth locally. 

All the government industrial schools and activities, 
except the Bangalore school of engineering and practical 
instruction in primary and middle schools and vocational 
education in high schools, are under the Department of 
Industries. The school of engineering at Bangalore, 
practical instruction in primary and middle schools and 
vocational education in high schools are administered by 
the Department of Education. 
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History of Agricultural Education in Mysore. 

While the first State attempt for organized industrial 
education in Mysore -was made as early as 1862 with the 
establishment of the School of Engineering at Bangalore, 
and while successive attempts were thenceforward made to* 
improve and enlarge its scope, organized agricultural 
education was commenced as recently as 1913, when the 
first agricultural school was established by the Government 
in connection with the agricultural demonstration farm 
at Hebbal. The strangeness of this lies in the fact that 
the vast majority of the people of the State live by agricul- 
ture and, naturally, one would expect far earlier attempts 
at agricultural education on modern lines than in any 
other field of vocational education. 

A. Agrioultueal Schools. 

(a) The JSebhal Agricultural School. 

(1) Aims . — ^The objects with which the school was 
estabUshed were outlined thus “The main purpose of 
the school is to train the sons of landholders for super- 
vising the cultivation of their lands in an efficient manner. 
A chief quaUfication for admission to the school is, there- 
fore, the possession of land within the State by the parents 
of the students. The only other qualification necessary 
is a general education and a knowledge of English sufficient 
to enable the students to follow the lectures and practical 
work intelligently and with profit to themselves. The 
test for this is an entrance examination held in the month 
of May.” 

(2) Training . — The school is a residential institution 
and instruction in the theory and practice of agriculture is 
given on the farm itself and in its laboratories for physics, 


^ Review of the Progress of Education in the Mysore State 
for 1911-1916, p. 68. 
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■oliemistry, biology, and veterinary subjects. There is 
adequate provision for instruction in smithy, carpentry, 
and fitters’ work in the farm-workshop. A dairy has 
been started with a few cows and buffaloes and "dairy 
appliances, such as separators and improved churns, 
for practical instruction in making dairy products. 
Instruction is imparted in all the branches of agriculture 
by a well-qualified staff, the higher scientific staff of the 
State Department of Agriculture also taking part in 
teaching whenever need arises. 

Wliile, in the beginning, a high entrance qualification 
was not insisted upon because of the deliberate policy^ 
of paying “ special attention to the theory and practice 
of agricTfiLture proper, keeping the scientific mstruction 
^bt a minimum, in order to attract and train the sons of 
agriculturists who may eventualy go back to farm their 
own land,” and the course was one of only two years, 
the period of training was raised to three years in 1920, 
and the syllabi were enlarged and improved in order to 
make instruction conform to a Diploma Course, as in the 
Colleges of Agriculture in British India. The r61e of 
science increased and so the entrance requirement was 
made generally higher necessitating successful completion 
•of the high school course. 

(3) Po 2 nilanty . — ^The institution has become very 
popular in the State and the people have been increasing- 
ly taking advantage of the instruction provided. The 
Director of Agriculture writes® in 1930 : “ The Hebbal 

Agricultural School is steadily increasing in popularity. 
Over 100 applications for admission were received. Ninety- 
six applicants sat for the entrance examination but, of 
these, only twenty-eight could be admitted, owing to lack 
■of class-room accommodation. The school has now, with 
the new first year class, an attendance of 71 students as 
compared with 46 during the previous year,” In 1938 
•es apphcants appeared for the entrance examination and 


* Report on the Progress of Agriculture in Myswe, 1926, 
p. 85. 

^ Report of the Mysore Agricultural Department, 1929-30, p, 9. 
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only 26 were admitted,, and in 1929, 70 sat and only 27 
were enrolled.^ 

Though the increased enrolment is a very sanguine 
Sign of the interest taken by a^oulturists in seeking 
for their sons agricultural mstmction on modern scientifio 
lines and is therefore to be welcomed, it has added to the 
embarrassment of the staff ; for as the Principal points® 
out in his report for 1929-30 : 

“ The increased influx of students to the school has 
made it very diflicult for the efficient handling of the 
practical agricultural classes by the existing staff.” 

It is therefore to be expected that larger accommodation 
and more equipment will be furnished if the enthusiasm 
of the people for obtaining agricultural education is not 
to be chilled. 

(4) Examinations . — ^An examination is held in April 
■each year to give those completing the three-year course 
an opportunity to qualify for the diploma. Licentiate 
in Agriculture (L.Ag.). The Board of Examiners consists 
of State agricultural experts and experts from British 
India, specially invited for the task, so that a high stan- 
dard is maintained. In 1929, out of 9 pupils, 7 obtained 
the diploma ; and in 1930, out of 9, only 5 were given 
the award. 

The entrance examination for those who desire to be 
admitted to the institution is held in June at all the 
Bistiiot Headquarters. Eecently two non-official gentle- 
men have been added to the committee on admissions ; 
and the admissions are based upon merit as shown by 
the entrance examination, and commimal and region^ 
claims. The policy is to see as far as possible that the 
benefits of agricultural instruction, provided at State 
expense, are equitably distributed among all the people. 

(5) ScholarsMps . — ^While the instruction is free to 
all, a number of scholarships are awarded, in addition, 
by the Government to meet the boarding expenses of 

^ Report of the Mysore Agricidiurdl Department, 1928-29, p. 8» 

« Ibid., 1929-30, p. 65. 
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pupils. Four out of the eight District Boards have also 
heeu granting scholarships to one or two students coming 
from their areas. Two scholarships from the Govern'- 
ment Funds are specially granted to the Depressed Classes. 

(6) Flcbcement . — ^While a good number of the graduates 
have sought and obtained posts in the government service, 
some that possessed fairly large landed properties have 
refused to enter the service, although they had very good 
chances of bemg entertained and have settled down on 
their farms, and have been improving them. Until 1927, 
25 out of 96 graduates have done so, — a record which is 
quite encouraging. 

As to the service to the State of those entertained 
in the government agricultural service, the Director of 
Agriculture observes :® “The men who have joined the 
Department have nearly aU of them justified themselves, 
being found intelligent and resourceful, energetic and 
tactful, and fully entering into the spirit of the service 
required of them. hTo better testimony is needed to their 
qualities than the record of District work.” 

Positions in government service are becoming scarcer 
because the limit of its expansion has been reached, at 
any rate, under the present conditions. Consequently, a 
number of graduates have had to go to their own 
farms and settle down to improve the industry in 
their localities. As the Director says “All these men 
scattered over the various parts of the State, continue 
to be valuable and serviceable allies to the Department, 
each in his neighbourhood.” Since the object with which 
the school was started was to turn out weU-qualified agri- 
cultural experts who would ultimately settle down on 
their own estates, it is likely that the institution will 
function so as to achieve the desired end. 

(7) Short Courses , — In the earlier years, short courses 
of about a week’s duration were arranged in the vernacular 
for those farmers who desired instruction in specified 


® Report on the Progress of Agriculture \n Mysore, 1926, 
p, 86. 
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subjects of a very practical nature. Tillage methods^ 
jaggery (indigenous sugar) boiling and sugarcane culti- 
vation were some of the subjects dealt witb. The Govern- 
ment paid part of tbe travelling expenses of these farmers. 
Over 300 took advantage of this scheme. 

The school is utilized to impart some agricultural 
instruction to young probationary officers of the State 
Eevenue Department to give them a little knowledge of 
the major industry of the country. The class is held for 
six weeks during the summer holidays. In 1929, 29 men,, 
and in 1930, 26 men were so instructed. 

(6) GMk'kanahaM Agricultural School. 

(1) Aims . — ^While the Hebbal School trains pupils, 
for a Diploma which is awarded on a successful com- 
pletion of a three-year course conducted in the English 
language and thus provides leaders in the agricultural 
vocation, the Ohikkanahalh School of the Tumkur District, 
established in 1916, trains farmers in the modern technique®, 
of agriculture by imparting to them instruction of a lower 
grade in the theory and practice of the industry in the 
vernacular, the course lasting only one year. The institu- 
tion owes its origin to the munificence of one Mr. XJgre 
Gowda who donated a spacious building, adequate dry 
and wet land for a farm and a cash amount of Es. 17,000. 

All the students have to live on the campus and are 
generally awarded scholarships provided by the endow- 
ment funds and by State Government and District Boards. 
Out of 21 pupils in 1930, only two were non-scholarship, 
ones. Students come from all over the State. 

(2) Training . — The instruction is eminently practical,, 
the rOle of science being limited to very elementary 
principles actually bearing on the problems on handy 
since the pupils’ scholastic attainments are of low level. 
Farm practice is given major attention. Indoors, the 
pupils rear insect pests to study their life-habits, prepare 
common insecticides and use them, dismantle and 
fit up machinery . and implements of daily use and 
work at blacksmithy, carpentry, rope-making and basket- 
weaving in order to gain facility in preparing articles of 
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common use ou the farm. A veterinary expert of the 
Agricultural Department aids the school staff in impart- 
ing knowledge of veterinary science to the hoys. 

A feature of particular significance is that students 
visit jaggery boiling houses in the vicinity and help 
farmers in setting up the machinery. Some practical 
vrork in areca-gardenmg is conducted on the neighbour- 
ing estates by the permission of the owners. Thus by a 
combination of raising crops on the school farm and" of 
assisting adjacent landowners in their farm processes, 
the instruction is made highly profitable. Excursions 
to the demonstration and experimental farms maintained 
by the Department of Agriculture add to the widening 
of the mental horizon of the pupils. 

(3) Emmination . — At the end of the year’s course 
an examination is conducted by an agricultural expert, 
and successful candidates are awarded a certificate of 
proficiency. In 1929, all of the 17 pupils earned the 
certificate ; and in 1930, out of the 17 that sat for the 
examination, 16 were successful. Every effort is made 
by the staff to ensure the success of the pupils and to 
keep down the failures to the lowest level. 

(4) Demonstrations . — ^The chief object of this school 
being the spread of a knowledge of scientifically con- 
ducted agriculture among the farmers and thus to" popu- 
larize more lucrative methods and techniques, appro- 
priate seasonal demonstrations of agricultural operations 
on modern lines are conducted on the weekly-fair days 
which are much appreciated by them. The school report 
for 1928-29 ends with the statement® — “ The work of 
the school has expanded in all directions and is attracting 
the neighbouring farming population to the new methods. 
There is need for additional staff and equipment.” The 
appreciation by the farmers of the service the institution 
is rendering to them is, undoubtedly, the highest testimony 
to the success with which it is serving the community 
according to the wishes of the donor. A yet further 


® Report of the Mysore Agricultural Department for 1928 - 29 , 
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proof of its utility to the piiblic is shown hy the grant 
of Rs. 3,000 made by the local District Board during 
1929-30. 

(6) Hcocwsions . — ^As has been already said, the school 
has given much importance to excursion tours by students 
to the agricultural and dairy farms maintained by the 
Department for bringing home to them the demonstration 
and research work carried on by agricultural experts. 
The school report for 1929-30 says, They were taken on 
excursion tour to Mysore at their own expense to the 
Dasara Exhibition and Eayanakere Dairy Farm. There- 
after, they were taken to the Babbur Farm on a walking' 

tour to give them good practice in jaggery boiling, 

as the sugarcane of the school was not plentiful enough 
to give them any practice there. They stopped for a week 
on the Farm for this purpose. In addition to this, they 
were made acquainted with the different activities of the- 
Farm.” 

(c) The Hassan Agricultural School. 

The success that attended the Chikkanahalli School 
and the general consciousness roused among the people 
regarding the improvement of agriculture as a result of 
over two decades’ work by the State Department of Agri- 
culture led a District Board, namely, of Hassan, to take 
the lead in the establishment of an agricultural school 
in their locality. They agreed to bear half the recurring 
expenditure required for running it, while a number of 
private gentlemen of the District have provided scholar- 
ships and prizes for the school. Even industrial lirms- 
evince interest, for Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers of Satara, 
the premier Indian Firm that manufactures agricultural 
machinery, have presented one of their improved ploughs 
and a water pump as their gift to the new school. The 
example of Hassan is being emulated by the other Local 
Bodies, for the Director reports^ that schemes are under 
consideration for the opening of four additional schools 
in the Districts of Mysore, Kadur, Chitaldoorg and 
Shimoga, and that there is a persistent demand for their 
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'establishment. The Government have expressed their 
pleasure at the distinct evidence of a marked awakeniug 
•of interest in agricultural education in the State. 

The School was opened on the fourth of January, 
1929, and had a strength of 14 pupils on the first of July, 
1929, of whom 11 continued throughout the year. 

The aims set forth are nearly the same as those of 
the ChikkanahaUi School. Simple theory, intensive prac- 
tical instruction on school farm (8 acres) during which a 
pupil has to raise one complete crop and perform all the 
work connected with it and its allied operations and has 
to observe and aid in some important field crops grown on 
the observation plot, veterinary science and leather- 
•atitching and mat-weaving form the main items of the 
•one-year curriculum. 

An innovation in instruction consists in the revision 
-of portions done in the form of debates so as to give prac- 
tice to pupils to express what they learn accurately and 
•clearly. 

In June 1930 the first group of students were examin- 
•ed in theory, practice and viva voce by an agricultural 
•officer and all were declared eligible for the certificate. 

Management . — The school is managed by a committee 
•consisting of — 

1. The President of the District Board of Hassan 

(Convener). 

2. The Deputy Commissioner, Hassan. 

3. The Deputy Director of Agricplture. 

4. The District Economic Superintendent, Hassan. 

5. One non-official gentleman. 

This committee is thoroughly representative of all 
interests. The publicity given has been attracting visi- 
tors to the school and the farm. The ultimate control 
over staff and equipment is in the Department of Agri- 
oulture. The District Board of Hassan is, however, 
prepared to assume .full administrative control and the 
Director of Agriculture is in favour of this. If the Board 
takes over complete charge, this will be the first instance 
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in Mysore, of a local body assmuing direct and intensive 
interest in vocational education. 

(d) Ramakrishnapur Agriculture^ School. 

The Agricultural School at Ramakrishnapur, Banga- 
lore District, owes, its existence to the public-spirited 
munificence of a lawyer of Bangalore City, Mr. G. Venkata- 
ramaniah who for a long time cherished the idea of f oimding 
a vernacular agricultural school at his village, Bama- 
krishnapur, and therefore made over to the Government 
273 acres of land and Bs. 10,000 for its establishment. 

The institution started work on the 19th of May, 
1929 and had 13 pupils on the roll during the succeeding 
year. 

The aims are similar to those of the above two verna- 
cular agricultural schools, of producing trained farmers 
who will go back to the land and improve agricultural 
methods and techniques. Theory and practice of agri- 
culture on the school farm, tours to neighbouring estates 
where apiculture and horticulture are conducted on 
modern fines, special lectures by the scientific staff of the 
Department of Agriculture, instruction in veterinary 
science, blacksmithy and cairpentry form the main items 
in the training programme. 

A special feature is that not only tuition but also 
boarding and lodging are free. The District Board of 
Bangalore is interesting itself in the scheme, and in 1930 
it sanctioned Bs. 1,000 towards hostel expenditure. 

The management is directly conducted by the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

B. AGRICfULTURAL InSTRTTOTION IN MIDDLE 

Schools. 

One of the criticisms levelled against the Indian 
system of education is that it is too literary and that it 
does not train the sons of farmers to become more efficient 
farmers but makes them long for service under govern- 
ment. The majority of the humbler farmers wish that, 
while their sons get cultural education, they should also 
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Ibe instructed in the vocation of their parents so that they 
may return to their estates better fitted to do the task. 
To meet the wishes of the agricultxu’al population, the 
Government has in recent years sanctioned that in certain 
rural middle schools agriculture may be taught as a subieot 
for 6 out of 33 periods a week in the second, third, 
and fourth years, the practical work on the farm being 
done at times convenient to the pupils, that is, generally 
in the mornings. 

In 1930, there were twelve middle schools imparting 
instruction according to this scheme. The teachers are 
generally graduates of the Hebbal Agricultural School 
and have thorough training in agriculture. The subject, 
-when taken by pupils, is just as much a subject for Public 
Middle School examination as the purely cultural ones 
and has therefore the same standing in the curriculum as 
the latter. The pupils therefore pay adequate attention 
both to the theory and practice of agriculture. 

The object with which the classes were started seems 
to have been fairly achieved as can be seen from the re- 
marks^® of the Director of Public Instruction : 

“ The farms attached to these middle schools have 
done good work and they have been yielding some pro- 
duce, the money realized from the sale of which has been 
duly credited to the Treasury. The agricultural classes 
are fairly popular. The parents of the boys are taking 
interest in the affairs of the school farms. They lend their 
bullocks on hire whenever their services are required on 
the farm. They watch with interest the cultivation of 
the varieties of crops and the experiments regarding the 
use of artificial manures, etc. It is also gratifying to 
note that ragi crop raised on the school farm at Kadur 
and Harohalli was purchased by the raiyets^^ for seed 
purposes, and seed enough to sow an area of a little over 
100 acres has been bought by the raiyets. The raiyets 
have begun to appreciate the benefits that they can 
derive from the existence of the agricultural farms in their 
village.” 


Beport on Public Instruction m Mysore^ 1928-29, p. 40. 
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In addition to these 12 naiddle schools, the Goyern- 
ment has sanctioned the teaching of agricnltnre in six 
more rural middle schools^^ j and as soon as land is 
acquired for farms, instruction will commence. 

In order to secure really efficient teachers, the salary 
was raised from Rs. 25 to Rs. 35 in 1928, but even then 
it has been difficult to attract capable men. 

Administration . — Since the middle schools are under 
the administrative jurisdiction of the Education Depart- 
ment, the ultimate responsibility for the proper working* 
of the scheme rests with the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. There is attached to his office an Agriculture 
Inspector to organize and supervise instruction m these 
classes. He inspects teaching, and submits his reports 
to the Director about improvements to be made in instruc- 
tion and equipment. During the inspection time, he 
holds conferences with teachers and suggests improve- 
ments to be made. 

Since the middle schools, however, are under the 
direct administrative charge of the District Educational 
Officers, the Director sends the Inspection Reports of 
the Agriculture Inspector to them for ensuring that the 
deficiencies pointed out by him in the schools under their 
respective charges and the improvements suggested by 
him are carried out. If the District Educational Officers, 
have to comment on any of the points raised by the Agri- 
culture Inspector and to suggest further adjustments,, 
they do so to the Director. Thus the District Adminis- 
trator and the Supervisor help each other in the efficient 
maintenance of the scheme. 

0. Ageioultubal Extension Woee, 

The Department of Agriculture does the work of 
extending agricultural information to the farmers and of 
popularizing improvement in agriculture among them by 
a staff specially appointed for the purpose. This staff 
consists of a Deputy Director having jurisdiction over 
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four districts (Mysore, Bangalore, Kolar and Tumknr) 
and an Assistant Director oyer four other districts (Shimoga 
Ohitaldoorg, Hassan and Kador), the former having 13 
assistants called Agricultural Inspectors and the latter 
14 such. “As the total nnmher, vk., 27 (Inspectors) 
falls short of the number of taliiks in the State which are 
78 in number, each of the Agricultural Inspectors has two 
or more taluks in his charge depending upon the size and 
importance of the taluks. Under the Agricultural Inspec- 
tors, work the lieldmen who are to carry out the actual 
field operations in the various items of demonstrations.”^® 

Methods oe Work. 

' (a) Demonstration . — ^The one most potent method 

that has been found to be really very efficient from expe- 
rience by actual work among the agriculturists is the 
ocular demonstration of the raising of crops in the fields 
of the owners by using improved appliances, improved and 
selected seed, and more efficient manure and by adoptmg 
scientific treatment against pests and diseases which 
■devastate crops if unheeded. Sufficient interest has 
been aroused among respectable raiyets in recent years 
to secure their co-operation to carry on these experiments 
on their farms ; and the success achieved has been an 
eye-opener to neighbouring people regarding the efficacy 
of modern methods. It is now usual for the Inspectors 
to receive oral and written requests from people inviting 
them to conduct experiments on their estates. 

When once a farmer undertakes to follow any of the 
recommendations of the Extension Workers, he becomes 
their client and his name will be entered in the Clients’ 
Register maintained in the office of the Inspectors. The 
progress achieved by him is watched from year to year and 
every aid is given to him in securing modern appliances and 
their parts, or getting repairs done to them when they 
are damaged, in obtaining efficacious manures and seed 
at very reasonable price. While in the four years 1910- 
1914, 746^^ improved ploughs were bought by the farmers 
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of the State, in the one year 1929-30, the number sold 
by the Department was 2,892^® — and the estimated 
number sold by firms direct was over 1,000. In 1917, 
the amount of chemical fertilizers used was hardly one 
ton. In 1928-29, it was over 2,000 tons. On accoxmt of 
this great demand for artificial fertilizers, Messrs. Shaw 
Wallace and Company have opened six depots in the State 
to sell them, have appointed five fleldmen to work under 
the Agricultural Inspectors, have got special agents to 
get into touch with co-operative societies, village pan- 
chayets (viUage governing boards) and large growers. 
Similar phenomenal improvements have been recorded 
in other directions too. The work has attracted the 
attention of farmers to such a degree that the clientele 
has grown up to 50,000. 

(6) Conferences . — The Agricultural Inspectors con- 
stantly tour in their areas, not only to see how the 
experimental crops of volunteers progress, but also to 
convene conferences of-villagers and talking to them on 
various aspects of agricultural improvement. The 
farmers are encouraged to place their difficulties and 
problems before the Inspectors, who in their turn offer 
solutions wherever possible. It is not infrequent that 
some of these questions form excellent research problems 
to the scientific staff of the Department of Agriculture. 
I have witnessed some of these meetings and have realized 
the great extent to which the growers of food for the nation 
have been motivated in their task. It is rare that any 
important fair or a big religious mingling called ‘ jatra ’ 
or a District or Taluk Conference takes place without an 
officer of the Extension Department being in evidence, 
lecturing, demonstrating or exhibiting. Lantern slides 
are used very often during demonstrations. 

The ground hitherto covered in agricultural instruction 
and propaganda by these peripatetic teachers and the 
progress achieved in changing the outlook of the people 
on agriculture as a profession has been summarized^® 
thus by the Director : 

Report on Administration of Mysore^ 1929-30, p. 33. 
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“ It can be claimed that there is no landholder of 
any importance -whose land has not been inspected by the- 
staff. It is a sign of the times .that a number of English 
educated landholders and others are beginning to look to- 
the land for a career, are acquiring ne-w land or taking np 
the cultivation of their o-wn land into their hands and 
avail themselves of the ad-dce of the Department relating- 
to land improvement, irrigation, drainage, cropping 
scheme, farm machinery, manuring, remedies for diseases, 
etc.” 

(c) Publications . — ^Though in a country where lite- 
racy among the farmers is very low ocular demonstrations 
and in^-vidual and group conferences would be more 
fruitful than propaganda and instruction through publica- 
tions, the Department has spared no pains to issue bulletins,, 
calendars and circulars dealing -with methods of colleotiag 
and conserving cattle manure, of getting rid of pests and 
crop diseases, of keeping good breeding bulls and stallions- 
and such other topics. These calendars and circulars are 
printed both in English and in the vernaculars and 
are distributed free or at a nominal charge. The 
vernacular newspapers in the State have been utilized 
to broadcast suitable seasonal information. Agricultural 
experts have been writing on important subjects of 
immediate use to the raiyet. Illustrated vernacular 
leaflets are specially printed and distributed from the 
depots of Agricultural Inspectors. 

(d) Agricultural and, Experimental Union. 

This is an association of all those who are actively 
interested in the progress of agriculture and consists of 
officials and non-officials — ^and thus forms a link between 
those who actually till the land and those who are engaged 
in scientific investigation and research. It was started 
in 1918. The new methods, manures, etc., are first tried 
on trial plots of members under supervision of Depart- 
mental experts, and the success achieved by these trials 
has been a fruitful source of the spread of agricultural 
knowledge among the public. 

Under the auspices of the Union, an Agricultural 
Journal is published quarterly in English, as well as 



xnontlily in tlife vernacular, special attention being devot- 
ed to a record of the experimental work conducted by 
the members of the Union and the experts of the 
Department. 

The Union is appointing its own fieldmen to assist 
Agricultural Inspectors to gather special information that 
may be needed by farmers. The steady work has led to 
■a large increase in the membership of the Union j and the 
Union has been not a small factor in the dissemination 
'Of very worthwhile agricultural information among the 
public. 

{e) Mysore Dasara Agrioidturcd Exhibition. 

During the Dasara Festivities which come off about 
September or October, a large number of people from all 
•over the State congregate in Mysore City, and the Agri- 
•cultural Department arranges an elaborate exhibition of 
appliances, manures, seeds, etc. This annual demonstra- 
tion has been much appreciated by the pubho. Regular 
Demonstration Farms are attached to the exhibition and 
actual crops are raised for visual instruction purposes. 

“ Every year a display entitled ‘ All about Sugarcane,’ 
^ All about Eagi,’ etc., was prepared in which the display 
of every feature, e.g., soils, varieties, implements used, 
preparation of produce, and so on, of each crop was 
arranged for by strikingly instructive exhibits, models, 
charts, actual specimens and so on.”^’’ 

Hundreds of farmers not only visit the display but 
buy whatever they consider essential for their work on 
their farms. In a country where illiteracy prevails to an 
enormous extent among the agriculturists, this visual 
instruction is highly potent. 

(/) The Experimental Earms, 

There are five experimental farms maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture for purposes of conducting 
research in getting better varieties of seeds, for testing 
manures, for investigation of pests and diseases of crops, 
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for trying the efficiency of new agricultural implements 
and machinery. They are (1) The Hebhal Farm in 
Bangalore District, (2) The Marthur Farm in the interior 
of the hiUy Shimoga District, (3) The NagenahalLi Sugar- 
cane Farm, 5 miles distant from Mysore City, (4) The 
Bahhur Farm in the dry Chitaldoorg District, and (5) 
The Balehonnur Coffee Farm in the heart of the coffee- 
growing district of Kadur. 

The successful results obtained in these experimental 
stations are placed at the disposal of the farmers for their 
use. The demonstrations carried on in these farms have 
been an education of no small value to them, and many a» 
farmer has been motivated to adopt the suggestions 
emanating from these stations. 

*' Two other farms, one a cocoanut farm in the Tiptur 
tract for the study of the cocoanut and another a large 
sugarcane farm for growing sugarcane on a commercial 
scale to be located in close proximity to the Krishna- 
rajasagar Dam, are proposed to be opened at a very early 
date.”^« 

D. Sbrioitltxjral Education. 

Sericulture being one of the major industries of the 
State, the Government have made efforts to develop it 
from 1913 when an Italian expert. Signor W. Mari, was 
appointed to organize the industry on modern lines. 

During the one year of tenure of his office, “ he 

started a small farm at Channapatna and made a begin- 
ning in the manufacture and issue of cellular seed.”^° 
Since then, the advances made in the industry have been 
so fruitful that at present there are six major' farms at 
Mysore, Channapatna, Kolar, Kunigal, Babbur and 
Sidlaghatta under the Department of Sericulture. 

(ft) Education on the Sericulture Farms. 

“Every farm of the Department is a school for 
practical instruction, and profoundly influences rearing 
methods in the neighbourhood.” 
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In 1929-30, there were 45 students receiving training 
under the direct supervision and instruction of the experts 
on the farms, the course lasting for about a year. Short 
courses lasting for a few days or weeks, depending upon 
the particular projects selected hy the pupil, are also 
given. The instruction is thus arranged to suit the needs 
of the people. 

The District Boards are evincing keen interest in the 
progress of the sericulture industry and in education. 
In 1929-30, out of the 45 students, 19 were getting scholar- 
ships from the Boards. Two received scholarships from 

the Government and " the rest were under training at 

their own cost. Out of the 45 students, 22 finished their 
training and six of these trained students started aided 
grainages.”®'^ The policy of the Department is to encour- 
age these people to join the classes who will make use of the 
instruction provided in some manner or other so as. to 
improve the industry. 

(&) Training at Government Silk Filature. 

The Silk Filature, started in Mysore in 1922 with 
12 basins, has now expanded and contains 36 basins of 
modern construction. Instruction is given here to those 
who wish to produce silk from cocoons. In 1929-30, 
forty people were so trained. 

The equipment is gradually increased and more up- 
to-date appliances are being added. “ With a view to 
improve the quality of silk produced in the filature, silk 
testing appliances — such as, cleanliness testing machine, 
conditioning oven, etc. — ^were installed in the Government 
Filature. Arrangements were made to get appliances 
for testing the reeling quality of cocoons, etc., from 
Japan.”"^ 

The Filature has been attracting highly educated 
people too ; for out of the 40 people under training in 1930, 
two were graduates of the Mysore University, one receiv- 
ing a scholarship from the Sericulture Department. 
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The Government is encouraging students by granting 
scholarships. The District Boards grant eight. 

(e) Silk Twisting and Silk Reeling Glasses. 

The silk merchants of three silk producing centres, 
namely, Sidlaghatta in Kolar District, Dhanaguin in Mysore 
District and Bylenarasapur in Bangalore District, have 
started classes for teaching silk twisting on improved 
lines to women by using the indigenous spinning wheels. 
The Government have sanctioned grants-in-aid for en- 
couraging these ente:^rises, especially because the train- 
ing enables Gosha (veiled) women to engage themselves in 
a subsidiary occupation and earn some money. There 
vrere altogether 73 pupils in 1929-30. The {Superintendent 
of Sericulture writes, “ The demand for these schools 
Is on the increase. 

Another scheme is for training people in reeling silk. 
Private people have installed domestic basius for reeling. 
Dleven of them have attached reeling classes, the instruc- 
iiors being those who received thorough training in the 
Government Silk Filature. Sixty pupils were trained in 
1929-30 and all of them were absorbed by the owners 
-of domestic basins. 

The Department also sends Peeling Demonstrators 
ijo any private installation having single and double 
basins to train workers there. 

Seriouliure Glasses in Middle Schools. 

Under the Practical Instruction scheme of the 
Department of Education, sericulture classes have been 
opened in three middle schools, at Malavalli, Kuderu and 
Grama. Here pupils are given instruction in sericulture 
on the farm and in the laboratory for 6 periods a week. 
In 1930, there were 160 students under training in all 
the three schools. 

The teachers have had thmr training on the Govern- 
ment Sericulture Farms. The Inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Sericulture visit the schools and offer assistance 
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to the teachers in organizing the work. There is thus 
close co-operation between the two departments which 
cnsnres snccessM working of the scheme. 

{e) JEwtension Education in Sericulture. 

(1) The central farms maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Sericultnre are in charge of officers called Senior 
Inspectors who are highly qualified to do the work entrust- 
ed to them. Each of these ofiBcers controls a number of 
subordinate farms located in important silk-producing 
areas and direct their functions, namely, of advising the 
farmers on the best mulberry cuttings, disease -free silk- 
worms, rearing and reeling apphances and methods of 
disinfection. Whenever in any place the raiyets develop 
the industry sufficiently according to the instructions 
given by the experts, an outpost is established there in 
charge of a competent officer for still further intensive 
education. Thus instruction is carried to the very home 
of the producer. 

Though there are six Senior Inspectors, twenty Jxmior 
Inspectors and thirty Operatives to do the propaganda 
for advancement of sericulture in the State, the staff is 
regarded as very inadequate and the amount of work yet 
to be accomplished is enormous. The mass of workers 
is illiterate, and this fact alone militates against the 
quick dissemination of knowledge as considerable portions 
of them are unable to make use of printed matter giving 
useful hints. But the redeeming feature is that the re- 
presentatives of the people in the District Boards are alive 
to the situation, and they are voting fimds from the Boards 
for granting scholarships to deserving people to go to the 
farms and Eilature for getting training. It is possible 
that in course of time they may appoint their own 
staff to do extension work either by themselves or xmder 
the immediate direction of the Departmental experts. 

(2) Exhibitions of the improved processes of reeling, 
using disease-free seeds, rearing silk-worms, grainage 
work and microscopic examinations of diseased worms 
are often arranged in localities where such informa- 
tion is necessary. During these occasions, conferences 
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■with, workers are held for oral instruction, answering 
questions and solving dififtculties. The Departmental 
experts spare no pains to attend meetiags of Tillage 
Panchayets and IDistrict conferences when they deliver 
lectures with the use of lantern slides on sericultural 
topics. Elaborate demonstrations of all aspects of the 
industry are arranged annuaUy at Mysore City during 
the Dasara Festival. Here those who have set up private 
grainage get valuable information. For working specially 
among women, a lady demonstrator has been appoint- 
ed recently. If her work bears good fruit, others will 
be appointed. 

(3) The Mysore Silk Association consists of all those 
who are interested in the advancement of the sericulture 
industry and especially those who are actively engaged 
in it. The Executive Committee meets periodically to 
discuss matters pertaining to the industry and to take 
measures to effect improvements. It sends up recommen- 
dations to the Department, and thus to the Government, 
on all Important items affecting the growth of silk industry 
in the State. The Government has permitted the printing 
work of the Association to be done in the Government 
Printing Press free of cost. The publications are a source 
of education for the people on sericultural matters. 

E. SUMVIAEY. 

The first agricultural school was started in 1913 in 
connection with the agricultural farm at Hebbal. Though 
the chief object in establishing it was to train sons of 
landholders to continue cultivation on improved lines, 
the alumni have looked more to Government service 
than towards professing agriculture as a vocation. How- 
ever they have turned out to be experts in agricultural 
matters and have afforded leadership along that line. 

Three more agricultural schools have been started 
since, the main purpose being to train efficient farmers. 
While at Hebbal mstruction is imparted in English and 
the course extends over three years, in these institutions 
instruction is offered in the vernacular and the course 
lasts for a year. The vernacular agricultural schools have 
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appealed to the practical sense of the farmers and there 
is a great demand for their estahlislunent in the other 
parts of the State. 

Agriculture as a practical instruction subject has been 
introduced in some of the rural middle schools with the 
avowed object of giving a vocational bias to rural education. 
Practical work on the school farm and theory in the class, 
room are both attempted. The time allotted is six 
periods of fifty minutes each per week during the school 
year. The course begins in the second year and con- 
tinues in the third and fourth year classes. The i^upils. 
have to offer this subject for the Middle School Public 
Examination like the purely literary subjects. 

Agricultural extension work is conducted in the 
districts by a specially appointed staff. Baising the 
crops on the fields of the farmers using improved 
appliances, fertilizers and seeds is found to be the most 
efficient method in a country where the cultivators are 
mostly illiterate. The extension staff pays much atten- 
tion to this ocular demonstration method Conferences 
with individuals and groups of agriculturists, lectures 
demonstrated by lantern slides, publications on agricul- 
tural subjects both in English and vernaculars and exhi- 
bitions of agricultural machinery, manures, seeds and so. 
on at Mysore during the Dasara Season (September or 
October) and at various other places including the experi- 
mental farms are the other modes of interesting culti- 
vators in the modern methods of farming. 

The six major sericulture farms with their auxiliary 
smaller farms and outposts afford immense practical 
instruction to those who grow mulberry and rear silk- 
worms. The Government Silk Filature at Mysore provides 
traimng on improved hues to those who are engaged in 
producing silk from cocoons. The Government have 
sanctioned grant-in-aid by way of encouragement to 
those silk: merchants who have started classes for teaching 
siUc-twisting and reeling to women. Sericulture is a 
practical instruction subject in three middle schools. 
The extension officers of the Sericulture Department have 
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■been offering technical information and other assistance 
needed for the upgrading of the industry. 

The agricultural schools and the agricultural exten- 
sion work are under the control of the State Department 
of Agriculture. The practical instruction in middle 
•schools is administered by the Department of Education. 
The sericulture farms and extension work are managed 
by the Department of Sericulture, the Department itself 
being under the supervision of the Director of Industries. 



CHAPTBEIV. - 

History of Commercial Education in Mysore. 

A. Geowing Keed for Commercial Education. 

Where life is very simple and commerce and trade 
barely go beyond the realm of the small shopkeeper, the 
pressing need for commercial schools to train business 
men, salesmen and book-keepers hardly arises, and people 
do not feel the necessity for establishing courses of instruc- 
tion for them. All the training that a novice obtains is 
on the job, as when he helps liis father in his petty trade 
by carrying out whatever behests the parent gives, or 
when he is employed as a paid assistant to do odds and 
ends for a local tradesman. The methods are what have 
been handed down from generation to generation 
with little or no change for centuries. This was the 
condition in Mysore till the end of the nineteenth century 
and it continues to be so even to-day except in the cities 
and larger towns where merchants have to carry on com- 
merce with larger centres of commerce and industry like 
Bombay and Madras and with foreign countries like 
England and America. It is the impetus of commercial 
relations with the bigger trading places and firms develop- 
ed by the more progressive merchants in the State that 
makes people realize the necessity of keeping accounts 
on modern lines, of carrying on correspondence according 
to up-to-date methods and of utilizing the services of the 
steno-typist and the trained auditor. 

In recent years factories for the manufacture of cotton, 
woollen and silk goods, metal wares, cast iron, white lead,, 
sandal oil, soap and various other commodities have been 
established in the dilBEerent parts of the State, and they 
have been employing as accountants, stenographers and 
book-keepers those who have had school training in the 
respective subjects. 

The Government of the State also employs steno- 
graphers and typists in the offices on a larger scale than 
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was the case two or three decades ago. In the financial 
sections of government offices, preference for employ- 
ment is given to those candidates who possess a knowledge 
■of accountancy and book-keeping. To earn promotion 
to higher salaried posts these clerks already in service, 
who have not initially had training in these subjects, 
attend evening classes and become qualified in those 
.subjects. 

In recent years, on account of the spread of the use 
•of electricity for power purposes and the general stimula- 
tion of the people towards industrial undertakings, small- 
•scale industrial installations like rice and flour miUs, 
pumping plants, domestic power weaviug looms, saw- 
mills and printing presses have been erected all over the 
■State. Motor-bus public conveyance companies have 
increased enormously. For clerkships in these concerns 
preference is given to candidates possessing knowledge 
-of commercial subjects useful for service there. 

The bigger merchants, commercial firms and banks 
have awakened to the necessity of employing a staff traiu- 
■ed in commercial subjects. Where a decade ago letters 
used to be written, it is not now unusual to have them 
typed. Book-keeping on modern lines is also coming 
into vogue. Since the introduction of the income-tax, 
services of certified auditors are depended upon by mer- 
chants and commercial houses to a degree unknown 
before. 

All these changes have come about only during the 
last two or three decades, not only in Mysore but all over 
India. “ Commercial education has only in the last 
few years found recognition in India. So little has been 
accomplished in this direction that the last quinquennial 
review of education in India devotes one page to the sub- 
ject.”^ 

“ Commercial education has only in the last decade 
•or two found recognition in India. In the State (Mysore) 
^Iso commercial education is of very recent growth and 
Si& understood to include education which prepares specially 


^ Progress of Eduecdion in the Mysore State, 1911-1916, p. 64. 
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for ‘business careers is yet to be adequately developed.^ 
The demands of the present are for more efficient business' 
men, a smaller percentage of business failures, a more 
intelligent devotion to b^usiness as an occupation-de- 
mands which can be met only by special educational 
provision. Competition, internal and external, forces 
the issue upon us ; the trend of events is unmistakable, 
society is pre-eminently industrial and economic and our 
education must reckon with the predominant institution. 
Education must fit for an economic citizenship.”® 

The situation in India as a whole has been succinctly 
reviewed by the recent Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee thus : — 

“ Until the end of the last centpy commercial educa- 
tion appears to have received little attention in this 
country. Banking education, which is a branch of higher 
commercial education, was not even thought of. During 
the last three decades, however, pubhc interest in the 
question has been aroused and considerable impetus 
has been given to the systematic study of commercial 
subjects, including banking, which have been incorporat- 
ed by almost all the Indian Universities in the curricula 
for their examinations. In nearly all the provinces com- 
mercial subjects also form part of the optional subjects 
which may be taken at the various examinations held at 
the end of the intermediate and secondary school courses. 
Several schools and colleges specializing in commercial 
subjects have been established in the principal cities. 
The number of students attending such institutions and 
reading either for a diploma or a degree has been steadily 
increasing. In the year 1928-29, there were seven colleges 
with 1,599 students and 149 schools with 7,069 students 
imparting education in commercial subjects.”® 

Dealing with elementary instruction in commercial 
subjects, the Committee says, “ Most of the Commercial 


2 Progress of Education in the Mysore State, 1917-1922, p. 101. 
® The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931 — 
Majority Report, p. 483. 



Schools provide courses in sliorthand, typewriting, book- 
* keeping, banking and commercial geography, but a few'- 
have a larger variety of courses.”* 

B. Lead by Private Agencies. 

The first to establish a commercial school in the State 
was a private gentleman, Mr. G. C. L. Naranaiya. He 
founded an humble institution in 1897 at Bangalore to teach 
correspondence, book-keeping and shorthand. He 
charged very low fees and the receipts were just adequate 
to meet the cost of appliances and of their maintenance. 
He had himself to render services with no remuneration 
in the earlier years. 

Pour years later instruction in banking and commer- 
cial geography was taken up. Until 1902, the classes 
were held three days in the week from six to eight o’clock 
in the evenings ; but from that year the school worked 
every evening on account of the increased demand for 
commercial education imparted therein. The earnest 
efforts made by the gentleman attracted the attention of 
the Government and his institution was placed on the 
grant-in-aid list with a modest annual grant of Es. 240. 
There were 41 pupils in June 1902 and the school has 
progressed stea(^y since that year. 

In 1906, another private institution, the Hardwicke 
Commercial School, came into existence. It received 
Government grant immediately. Instruction was impart- 
ed here in typewriting, book-keeping, shorthand, com- 
mercial correspondence and commercial geography. The 
school functioned for fourteen years after which time it 
ceased to operate. 

In recent years, two more fairly efficient private schools 
of commerce have sprung up. The Champion Metro- 
politan College of Commerce, Mysore City, offers mstruc- 
tion in typewriting, shorthand, accountancy and auditing, 
banldng and economics, methods and machinery of 


^ The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931 — 
Majority Repoit, p. 480. 
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■business, geogr^iphy, and English composition. It is receiv- 
ing a grant of Ils. 150 per mensem from the Grovernment. 
The Brighto Institute of Commerce, Mysore, though 
receiving no government aid, was recognized® in 1929-30 
for the purpose of preparing and presenting candidates for 
the Government commerci^ examinations in shorthand^ 
typewriting* and accountancy. It ojffiers instruction also 
in book-keeping, and methods and machinery of business- 

C. Efforts op the State Goverhment. 

These initial efforts for the organization of commercial 
education in Mysore were put forth by private agencies. 
The State was rather tardy in taking the initiative beyond 
affording monetary aid to private institutions. It was> 
npt till 1913 that the Government established commer- 
cial schools and made fairly elaborate arrangements for 
instruction in commercial subjects in English as well as 
in the vernaculars. The situation parallels that in the 
United States, where commercial education was first 
organized by private institutions, and the public schools 
entered the field much later. 

Kitson says : ® “ Until the late nineties of the past 
century, the bulk of the education for business which was. 
available in the United States was offered by private 
institutions generally known p ‘ business colleges ’► 
■IVith the beginning of the new century, however, there 
came a change of idea regarding the responsibility of 
the State for education of a vocational nature.... 
The handful of public secondary schools which in 1819 
offered courses in conimerce has now increased to include 
almost all the high schools ip the country,” 

In Germany the development took a slightly different 
turn ; but the State was likewise tardy. Earlier efforts, 
were on the part of merchants, but an industrial law 
made it possible for Chambers of Commerce to hold the 
field. 


® fteport of Public Instruction in Mysore, 1929-30, p. 50. 

° H. D. Kitson, Commercial Education in Secondary Schools^ 
Ginn Co., New -STork, 1929, p. 3. 
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Dealing with vocational education in that country, 

Edwin G. Cooley says “ isolated bodies 

■of business men had attempted commercial training for 
the young merchant. The partial success of one or two 
of their attempts paved the way for the present organiza- 
tion. The commercial organizations of several cities of 
Germany have from time to time attempted to provide 
schools or instruction for commercial apprentices. The 
first really successful school of this sort in Germany owes 
its existence to the action of the business men of Leipzig, 
■w’ho founded a commercial school in 1831 known as the 
Commercial Institute.” 

The German Industrial Law of October 15, 1861, 
however, provided for the formation of Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, and it greatly reduced the impor- 
tance of the mercantile corporations. The Chamber of 
Commerce was immediately organized and the manage- 
ment of the school w'as undertaken by it. The institution 
was styled “ The Public Commercial Institute ” and is 
governed by a board of six members selected by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Leipzig and the Director of 
the School. 

The situation in Germany in 1912 with regard to State 
aid is depicted by Cooley thus :® “It is only in rare cases 
that the State has undertaken the task of establishing 
commercial educational institutions ; usually this step is 
taken by industrial cities, with the co-operation of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. Sometimes the Chamber 
-of Commerce acts of its^, and it often happens that the 
■educational institutions are private imdertaldngs of 

teachers or merchants There is in Germany at the 

present time no real system of commercial schools main- 
tained under an organized plan of the State authorities 
,and of the corporations of merchants and covering the 
land with a network of general educational institutions. 

In supplying the necessary money for the support of 


’ Edwin Gr. Cooley, Vocational Education in Europe, The 
Clonunercial Club, Chicago, 1912, p. 203, 

8 Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
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the commercial technica-l schools the representatives of the 
•commercial classes stand first, and the city and the State 
most take second place. The latter agencies provide 
particularly for the continuation schools.” 

In recent years, the State and local public authori- 
ties have been giving greater aid. “ To-day, however, 
financial support comes in the large majority of cases from 

the local public authorities (cities and other areas) in 

most states the government also grants a special subsidy,”® 
The situation in England is this : “ Until the last 
decade of the nineteenth century' instruction in techno- 
logical and commercial subjects was not fostered on any 
generous scale as a comprehensive national policy either 
by the State or by the industrial community.’”^® The 
mechanics’ institutes organized evening classes in book- 
keeping and languages in the early part of the last century 
and continued their work until they were succeeded by 
technical institutes in the latter half of the century. A.s 
a result of the recommendations of the Boyal Commis- 
sion on Technical Education appointed in 1882, local 
authorities for technical education, which included 
commercial instruction, were established with rating 
powers and “ funds were provided from national sources 
to assist County and County Borough Councils in foster- 
ing technical instruction.”^^ 

The Board of Education says : “ Even more than 
the creation by the Technical Instruction Act of 1889 
-of local authorities with rating powers, the allocation in 
1890 of the local taxation residue grants between County 
and County Borough Coimcils to provide local funds for 
technical instruction came opportunely for the satisfac- 
tion of some of the more urgent needs of the time.”^® 


» Bducahonal Year Book, 1928, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, p. 369. 

The Year Book on Education, 1932, Board of Education, 
p. 311. 

“ Ibid. 

12 Board of Education, Survey of Technical and Further 
Education in England and Wales, Pamphlet 49, p. 10. 
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Here tlien began the public responsibility for commercial 
education. Technical schools under public control sprang^ 
up everywhere. But yet private institutions hold a good 
extent of the field and make profit too. “ The fact that 
subjects such as shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
office routine, commercial correspondence and, occasionally, 
modern languages have long been looked upon by employers 
and by their clerks as subjects which can usually be 
mastered rapidly and effectively by intensive courses of 
study has led to the establishment, in nearly every large 
town, of private ‘ schools of commerce ’ which offer a 
thorough training in one or more of these subjects. 
These schools satisfy a widespread demand and in any 
survey of commerci^ education must be given their duo 
place by the side of publicly provided institutions.”^^ 

In the United States, though the public school systems, 
maintained by taxes by the individual political units, 
offer programmes of commercial education, the Federal 
Governmept has not made any direct provision for oom- 
ipercial training either in the Smith-Hughes Act of 191T 
or in any subsequent acts, beyond providing 
that the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall 
make studies and investigations and reports with parti- 
cular reference to their use in aiding the States in the 
establishment of vocational schools and classes and in 
giving instruction in commerce and commercial pursuits.”^* 
It is only by a liberal interpretation of the section^® of 
the Federal Vocational Education Act dealing with the 
subjects which may be taught to enlarge the civLc or voca- 
tional intelligence of workers over fourteen and less than 
eighteen years of age that reimbursement from Federal 
funds may be made for the salaries of teachers of com- 
mercial subjects in general continuation part-time 


The Year Book on BducaMon^ 1932, Board of Education, 
p. 321. 

Vocational Education in the United States. Document 
No. 309, 73rd Congress, 3rd Session, 1931, p. 25. 

IS Federal Board for Vocational Education, Statement of 
JPolioiea, Bi^Uetih No. 1, 1927, p. 49. 
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■schools. Federal funds cannot he used for reimbursement 
of salaries of commerce teachers if they are employed by 
the States in trade-extension or tradp-preparatory part- 
time schools, or full-time day schools or evemng schools. 
The lack of Federal assistance to actual traiimg for com- 
merce is due to the feeling that pubhc and pivate schools 
are already making adequate provision for it. The result 
has been that commercial education has not attained the 
same status as vocational education in agriculture and 
trade and industry. A recommendation has, however, 
been made to the Senate that “Commercial education 
is in a relatively backward state .... Commercial 
education should be placed on a footing of full equality 
with agricultural, trade and industrial, and home-making 
•education. Provisions made under the Act of 1917 for 
this type of education are entirely inadequate.”^® 

Thus it is seen that in some of the very progressive 
eountries too the State has been rather tardy in providing 
for commercial education. Prejudice against organized 
school training for commerce was one of the obstacles. 
With regard to Great Britain, a country ranking high in 
commerce, it is said, “Still the movement had to face a 
good deal of opposition, or at least inertia, mainly from 
the widespread belief, which has not yet entirely disap- 
peared and which is based on a half-truth, that commerce 
is best learned in the shop and the counting-house. 
Writing about vocational education in England, F. H. 
Spencer sayscj^® “ in England commercial educa- 

tion is less highly developed than technical education, 
partly because it is a much later form of vocational educa- 
tion and partly because a topical English business man 
still seems to prefer for commerce the general education 
provided by the secondary schools and the public schools 


Voo3.iional Education in the United States, Document 
Ho. 309, p. 28. 

Encydopasdia Brxtannica, VoL 6, 14th Edition, Com- 
mercial Education, p. 113. 

Educaiional Year Booh, 1928, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, p. 257. 



(in the English sense of the term). Trained mind, a vigo- 
rous body, and good manners are, he very frequently 
argues, much more important than any attempt to teach 
in an educational institution the technique of business, 
or even the principles underlying the conduct of com- 
merce.” 

(a) Government Commercial Schools. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Visvesvaraya 
Committee appointed by the Government of Mysore in 
1910 to investigate and report upon industrial educa- 
tion in the State, a Government Commercial School was. 
established in 1913 at Bangalore, and a commercial section 
was organized in the same year as a department of the 
Chamarajendra Technical Tastitute at Mysore. The 
subjects of instruction then were banking and currency, 
book-keeping and accounts, commercial correspondence 
and office routine, shorthajad, typewriting, political eco- 
nomy, and two vernaculars (Marathi and Kannada). 
Instruction was imparted in English. In a few years,, 
the classes at Mysore developed into a separate Govern- 
ment Commercial School as in Bangaldre. For the 
benefit of merchants who did not know English, classes 
were opened in Bangalore for teaching commercial subjects 
in the vernaculars, — ^Tamil, Telugu, Marathi and Gujarati. 
In 1916-17, the scheme of commercial education in the 
vernacular was extended to four more commercial 
centres, Chintamani, Tirthahalli, Davangere and Nan- 
jangud. But these courses were not popular vuth the 
business men. Those who knew English were the more 
enterprising and cultured, and they knew the advantages 
of modern methods in commerce, and consequently they 
either sought commercial education themselves or better 
stiU they wanted their boys to get it. Those who had 
no English education were conservative and were content 
to follow their old^-fashioned ways. They perhaps did not 
need the modern methods, their ways of trading being 
very simple. As the enrolment in the vernacular classes 
gradually dwindled, they were abolished. 

The courses imparted in English drew more clerks from 
public offices and trading concerns than business men. 
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In 1921-22, the Inspector-Greneral of Education made 
the following remarks in his annual report : — 

It cannot be said that these schools hare justified 
the somewhat high expectations formed of their utility, 
when they were started. Perhaps this is one of their 
misfortunes and not one of their faults. They have 
chiefly served as training grounds for junior clerks in 
public offices and commerci^ firms. They have had few 
attractions for men already engaged in business. Their 
influence will only be felt in the fulness of the time when 
the men trained in them and entering commercial life 
as Junior clerks make use of their opportunities and rise 
to prominence and success as independent business 
men.’’^® 

Commercial education can thrive only if there are 
enough careers for young men prom'sing adequate salaries 
in the commercial world. This means that large-scale 
commerce should prosper. This is no doubt a slow 
process in the State as we see it now. There is surely 
^adual progress, and in the acceleration of that progress 
lies the hope for the future. 

Eecently the commercial classes under government 
management at Mysore have been ordered to be abolished.*®' 
The Government want to concentrate their attention on 
the commercial school at Bangalore. They have sanc- 
tioned here the opening from 1930-31 of classes to train 
for the Government Diploma in Accountancy, the exami- 
nation for which is conducted by a Board of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(&) Commercial Classes in Sigh Schools. 

When the curricula of studies in high schools were 
revised in 1913 as a result of the introduction of the 
secondary school leaving certificate (S.S.L.C.) scheme, 
commercial practice, commercial geography, shorthand 
and typewriting were introduced as optional subjects. 


^^^Review of the Progress of Education in Mysore, 1917-22, 
Report on Public InstrucHon in Mysore, 1929-30. p. 49. 
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Acrangements were made for teaching one or more of 
these subjects in the more important government high 
schools in the State. When a student studied any of these 
commercial silbjects, he was required to present them for 
the S.S.L.C. examination. The aim in introducing these 
subjects in high schools was to fit the pupil taking them 
for a business Ufe or public service. The courses, however, 
were useful in giving these pupils a bias towards steno- 
•typing and in showing them some of the possibilities of 
•commercial education. 

When the high school curricula were revised again 
in 1924, commercial subjects were continued as optional 
subjects and were included in the vocational subjects 
s.long with others as stated in Chapter II. In 1926-27, 
there were eleven government high schools imparting 
■commercial instruction. The extension of the scheme 
to other high schools is taking place only gradually on 
account of the financial stringency in the Government. 

The introduction of commercial subjects in high 
schools is a general feature in almost all the provinces 
in India. The Indian Central Banking Committee 
feports, “ In nearly all the provinces commercial subjects 
are included among the optional subjects for the exami- 
nations held at the end of the secondary school course.”®^ 

The high schools in Mysore are under the direct charge 
•of the Deputy Directors of Public Instruction in the two 
•divisions for administration as well as inspection. They 
■therefore inspect commercial instruction and look to 
adequacy of equipment. 

The commerce staff is carefully selected with duo 
scrutiny of the qualifications of the individual members. 
-Generally a commerce degree of an Indian University 
is expected. Persons holding equivalent certificates in 
•commerce are also appointed. A few of the commerce 
■teachers have training in teaching methods ; but a large 


2^ The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931 — 
Mujority Meport, p. 486, 
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proportion have ho teachihg degree. The question of 
training commerce teachers to teach commercial snhjects 
is as yet untouched in India. If a man has a commerce 
degree or its equivalent, he is regarded as lit to teach. 
This defect has to he remedied, not only in high schools 
hut in the special commercial schools too. 

D. Present Position op Commercial Education. 

The Government commercial schools are under the 
direct control of the Department of Public Instruction. 
The immediate administrative and inspecting officers 
are the Deputy Directors of Public Instruction in their 
respective divisions. Staff, equipment and other faci- 
lities are furnished by the Government on the recommen- 
dations of the Director of Public Instruction as needs 
arise and finances permit. 

Those private institutions which are recognized by 
the Department of PubHc Instruction are inspected 
by the Deputy Directors. One of the advantages of 
recognition by the Education Department is that these 
private schools can obtain grants-in-aad from the Govern- 
ment on the recommendation of the Director. 

Now there are four recognized commercial schools 
in the State. The Government commercial school at 
Mysore having been abolished, that at Bangalore is the 
only one under the direct management of the Education 
Department. The latter has steadily progressed since 
its inception in 1913. In 1929-30, there were 111 pupils 
on the roll. Distributed by vocations, they classified 
as 60 Government rervants, 9 merchants^ 22 private 
employees, 9 landlords, 4 artisans, 3 lawyers, and 4 
others. The Government servants still hold the major 
jOteld because the Government still forms the largest em- 
ployer of clerks and other officials who have to have a 
good knowledge of one or more of the commercial subjects 
taught there. These subjects are (1) accountancy and 
auditing, (2) banking, (3) business methods, (4) shorthand, 
(6) %pewriting, (6) commercial history and economic 
geography, and (7) English composition. The qualifica- 
^ohs cu entrants have also increased steadily. One was 
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a B.A., three had two years college (Intermediate Exami- 
nation), four had one year college (University Entrance)^ 
72 passed the high school examination (S.S.L.C.) and only 
31 had not graduated from the high school. 

The Aided Commercial School at Bangalore, the 
premier commercial institution started hy Mr. ISTaranaiya 
in 1897, has gradually expanded and is earning a govern- 
ment grant of Es. 480 per year. The enrolment on 31st 
March 1930 was 157, of whom 7 were girls. The founder 
of the school stiU continues to he at its head. The sub- 
jects taught are typewritmg, shorthand, accountancy, 
banking, methods of business and economic geography. 
In addition to sending students for the Mysore Commer- 
cial Examinations, this school sent in 1930 five pupils for 
the examination in shorthand conducted by the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and 25 pupils for the examinations 
conducted by the London Chamber of Commerce in the 
various commercial subjects including company law, 
and commerce and finance. 

In Mysore City, the field is almost entirely open 
to private schools of commerce after the abolition of the 
Government commercial school there in 1930. The 
Champion Metropolitan CoUege of Commerce had 119 
pupils on 31st March 1930. The Principal reports that 
the number of pupils who take only one subject is decreas- 
ing and that enrolment for really commercial subjects like 
accountancy, auditing, banking, etc., is increasing. Tliis 
is an indication that people are becoming more ahve to 
the needs of modern commerce and that commercial 
firms are earnest in employing those who are proficient 
in commercial subjects. If the men in business demand 
a good knowledge of these subjects, intelligent and cap- 
able students who now think mostly of government ser- 
vice win flock to commerdal institutions and qualify 
themselves very, highly. 

The Brighto Institute of Commerce is the second 
private school in Mysore City. It had 67 pupils on 
31st March 1930. “In addition to the Mysore Govern- 
ment Commercial Examinations, the school also prep*ared 
and presented candidates for the exammations conducted 
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Tt>y tlie Incorporated Phonographic Society, London,, 
for Typewriting.”®^ 

In addition to these fonr schools, one government 
and three aided, there are a nmnher of nnrecognized 
schools of commerce started by individnals for teaching, 
simple subjects lilm shorthand, typewriting and book- 
keeping. Sometimes a man starts a school for teaching 
typewriting alone or for giving practice in shorthand 
to those who desire to secure more speed and proficiency. 
They coach pupils in some elementary commercial 
subjects to enable them to appear privately for some 
examination or other. The number of such schools is 
not known. They exist not only in the bigger towns 
like Bangalore and Mysore but they are found in smaller 
places like Davangere, Tumkur and Nanjangud. They 
spring up easily and sometimes disappear quickly too. 
They, however, serve to give some extra training to those 
who have once failed in some examination or other, or 
for giving more practice to those who need it. Since- 
they have no recognition of the Department of Educa- 
tion, they are without any supervision. Their efficiency is. 
therefore not determined. They exist for what they are 
worth. 

E. CoiNoiEEOiAL Examinations. 

Before 1913, those pupils who received training in 
commercial subjects in the State had to appear for exami- 
nations conducted by the London Chamber of Commerce- 
or the ^rational Union of Teachers of England. In this 
year, not only wore Government commercial schools estab- 
lished, but a State Board of Commercial Examinations 
was constituted to examine candidates who underwent 
training in commercial subjects in any commercial schools 
in the State and grant them certificates. There were 
three grades of examinations, the elementary, inter- 
mediate and advanced which were instituted in 1913, 1914 
and 1915 respectively. Since the formation of the State 
Board, it has been possible to adapt commercial educa- 
tion according to the needs in the State. 


Report on Public Instruct'ion in Mysoi'e, 1929-30, p. 60. 
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About 1920, there 'was a revision of the courses of 
studies in commercial subjects.- The three grades of 
■examinations were done away -with ; and only two, the 
pass ” and “ honours ” courses, were substituted and 
examinations conducted in th^e. 

While students in the State generally appear for the 
Mysore Government Commercial Examinations, nothing 
prevents any pupil from appearing for examinations 
conducted by the Commercial Boards in other parts of 
India or in England. A.s a matter of fact many pupils 
4o take external examinations and obtain certificates 
for what they are worth. 


P. Summary 

When commerce was more or less limited and was 
-fairly simple, the need for modern commercial training was 
hardly felt. In recent years, especially during the last 
two or three decades, factories and large commercial 
houses, transport companies and banking concerns have 
sprung up necessitating the employment of clerks and 
« officers who have modern commercial training. 

While the early attempts, especially during the first 
decade of the present century, in organizing commercial 
education in the State stand to the credit of private 
agencies, the State Government was not however too slow 
to enter the field and to start commercial schools impart- 
ing instruction in the vernaculars and in English. In the 
matter of lead by private people, Mysore is on a par -with 
many other countries, the United States of America, 
England and Germany. 

Prom 1913 to 1930, there were two Government com- 
mercial schools, one at Bangalore and another at Mysore. 
Prom June 1930, the latter was abolished, thus concentrat- 
ing Government efforts at Bangalore. The vernacular 
classes for commerce training did not become popular 
among the business men and were abolished after a fair 
trial of four to seven years in the various places. 

At present there are three private commercial schools, 
‘The Aided Commercial School at Bangalore started by 
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Mr. jSTaranaiya in 3897 and The Champion Metropolitan. 
College of Commerce, Mysore, receive grants from the 
Government. Brighto Institute of Commerce, Mysore, 
is recognized by the Department of Education but is not 
as yet receiving any Government aid. In addition to 
these, there are a number of small and unrecogmzed. 
private commercial schools teaching one or more subjects 
which are most popular in the commercial sphere. They 
work mostly for profit. 

There is a State Board of Commercial Examinations 
appointed by the Government and functioning under 
the administrative supervision of the Director of Public 
instruction. It conducts examinations in commercial 
subjects and issues certificates of the “ pass ” and 
“ honours” grades. A few students appear for examina- 
tions conducted by outside agencies too. 

The total number of pupils in the Government and 
private recognized commercial schools was 611 on 31st 
March 1930. In 1910, the enrolment was only 198. So 
vast is the progress in two decades. 



CHAPTER V. 

Basic Theories of Vocational Education. 

A. State and Vocational Education in 
Mysoke. 

<a) Meaning of Vocational Education. 

Every person, when he comes to the earning age as 
‘determined by the standards prevailing in the society in 
which he lives, has to pursue a calling or vocation for 
the purpose of earning a livelihood. Any one who fails 
to work and who has therefore to live on the earnings of 
•others is a burden to society, a social parasite and an 
■economic waste. In order that every normal person 
may contribute his own share of productive labour to 
general well-being, society has made from time to time 
•certain arrangements by which each individual may be 
"trained to do the work which it has assigned to him or 
which he himself chooses to foUow on his own initiative. 
This training is vocational education. 

David Snedden defines^ it thus : “ Vocational educa- 
tion is any form of education, whether given in a school 
or elsewhere, the purpose of which is to fit an individual 
to pursue effectively a recognized profitable employment, 
whether pursued for wages or otherwise.” 

Thus the instruction in any system of vocational educa- 
tion may be given in a school or any other place where 
there are conveniences to impart it, but the main pur- 
pose must be to fit the individual to carry on work in some 
vocation. As Prosser and Allen put it: “....voca- 
tional education becomes that part of the experiences 
of any individual whereby he learns successfully to carry 
•on any gainful occupation ” and the process consists 


^ Snedden, David, Vocational Education, Macmillan Company, 
JNew York, 1920, p, 535, 
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of “ a series of controlled and organized experiences used 
to train any person or persons for any given employment.”® 

Vocational education may be direct or indirect. Most 
of the training for vocations even to-day is got by people 
indirectly when they are working on the job ; and where 
the vocations are simple and the processes are easy to 
learn, learning a trade while actually working on it with- 
out previous preparation is not difficult. But as voca- 
tions become more and more complicated and processes 
intricate, the need for direct vocational education be- 
comes greater. “Direct vocational education obviously 
includes only those forms in which training for a specified 
vocation is the primary, central and controlling purpose 
and in which production, recreation, control, etc., are all 
regarded as secondary, minor or incidental purposes.”® 

(b) Father- Son Apprmticeship. 

In Mysore from very early times society has been 
divided into occupational groups called castes, distinc- 
tion being based mainly upon the particular vocation 
or occupation which each group followed. Division of 
labour was the principal motive. It was also thought 
that environment would foster tendencies in the people 
towards theh caste or communal trades. This division 
of labour was also considered to be of help in the economic 
advancement of the people as a whole. 

The carpenter’s son was believed to inherit certain 
propensities in that trade from his father and other 
progenitors who followed that occupation for generations, 
and would also imbibe or acquire a certain knowledge 
about the vocation from his early years. When he 
attained adequate physical maturity to be of some assist- 
ance to the father in the trade, he would be a helper 
doing some simple work under instructions from the 
father as weU as by seeing and imitating. By this father - 
son apprenticeship relation, the youth would gradually pick 


® Prosser, C. A., and, Allen, C. H., Vocational Education in a. 
Democracy, The Century Company, New York, 1925, p. 4. 

® Snedi6.en,Da.-vid., Vocational Education, p. 536. 
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up the tricks of the trade and the skills inyolved in it, 
and would also learn the methods of marketing the goods 
produced. Thus there is both direct and indirect educa- 
tion, more of the latter than of the former. But it is 
not, and evidently cannot be so well organized and sys- 
tematized, as instruction given in a regular school of 
carpentry. 

Imitation and consequent “ hit and miss ” methods 
were the main processes of learning, with individual 
instruction at rare times in the form of hints. There 
was no analysis of the job, nor any systematized work 
units. 

While the father taught the skills and the tricks of 
the trade, in most cases he gave no attention to the lite- 
ral training of his son, because often he was himself 
illiterate. Most of the art^ans and agriculturists were 
without any literary education. If there was a village 
school and if the parents wished it, they would send their 
children, more especially boys, to learn the three B.’s. 
Literacy was not considered a necessity, except by the 
trading class and higher artisans who had to maintain 
shop and trade accounts and hence required a knowledge 
of reading, writing and numbers. The father might 
supplement the literary equipment of the children in a few 
cases, especially among the more cultured homes. But 
any systematic instruction at home by the father among 
the agriculturists and artisans was very rare. 

Even to this day, most of the vocational education 
obtained by the artisan, trading and agricultural classes 
is by the indirect educative process (called ‘ by-education’ 
by Snedden) of father-son apprenticeship. There are 
a few industrial, agricultural and engineeriug schools 
established by the government of the State and private 
agencies which have been doing admirable work in afford- 
ing systematized vocational education but as yet this 
organized instruction reaches but a very small fraction 
of the total population. The difiaculty of extending 
systematized education to the vast mass of peo]^e is 
^eat, because only about 10 to *11 per cent of the 
people live in towns and cities and the rest in villages 
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which, are “ as a rule self-contained. Land-owners^ 

whether cultivating all or a portion of their lands, or 

letting them out to tenants ; agrieultural labourers- 

who are often members of different castes from their 
masters ; artisans with their simple traditional skill, and. 
village menials and shopkeepers, aU form an ordered 
hierarchy and make up the self-contained and primitive 
....system of the typical Indian Village.”* Home- 
making is entirely on the mother-daughter apprenticeship 
basis. There is as yet no attempt, worthy of any 
mention, to impart home economics education of a prac- 
tical type as is foimd in Europe or America. 

(c) Appreciation of Systematized Education. 

However backward the vast mass of people may be 
in education and in modern thought, once they actually 
realize the advantages of organized instruction in school 
they gradually be^n to send their children there and to- 
profit by the facilities afforded as is evident from the 
account of the growth of vocational education given in the 
preceding three chapters. Establwhment of agricultural,, 
industrial and commercial schools in a few localities has 
appealed to the practical sense of the peoifie already, 
and their representatives m the District Boards, Eepre- 
sentative Assembly and Legislative Council have not 
only been putting pressure on the Government for estab- 
lishing more of such institutions but have been actively 
participating in working out their plans and voting funds 
as far as it lies in their power. They realize the benefit 
that organized school instruction bestows on the trainees 
in makmg them more efficient workers in their own lines 
and therefore wish that the same benefits be extended 
to the people of other localities too. This feeling is fairly 
widespread in India. The Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India in reviewing the growth 
of Industrial Education in British Indian Provinces from 
1922-27 remarks ;® “ It appears to be generally recognized, 
however, that there is considerable scope for a further 

* India in 1928-29, Government of India, p. 72. 

® Progress of Education in India, 1922-27, p. 212. 
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■extension of tliese facilities, even in a country which is 
predominantly agricultural rather than industrial.” 
Opinions and sentiments of the people in British India have 
their corresponding influence on those in Mysore, and mce 
mrsa, and the aspirations therefore generally run paraUel. 

The Indian Industrial Commission of 1916-18 made a 
very characteristic observation of the change in attitude 
of the people of India towards industrial training. It 
said “It has been objected that educated Indians will 
be unwilling to submit to the early hours and hard 
conditions of workshop training. This may, no doubt, have 
been the case in the past, but there are now numerous 
signs of a marked change in sentiment, and we feel con- 
fident that, if facilities are provided, increasing use wiU 
be made of them.” 

Indian leaders, competent to speak on the subject, 
bave pleaded vigorously for more vocational education. 

Six M. Yisvesvaraya, who was for six years Dewan 
<Ohief Minister) of Mysore after a distinguished career as 
Superintending Engineer and Sanitary Engineer to the 
Oovernment of Bombay, writes “Linked with the elemen- 
■tary school system, there should ‘be vocational ’ schools, to 
provide training in the elements of agriculture, commerce, 
handicrafts, carpentry, engineering, woodwork, smithing, 
and other trades for the boys, and cookery, dressmaking, 
nursing and housewifery for girls. Probably 60 per cent 
of the boys in rural areas would require agricultural train- 
ing. 'V^ere a vocational school is not possible, arrange- 
ments might be made for the requisite subjects to be 
taught in continuation classes on special weekdays, or, 
perhaps, in the evenings.” He then goes on to outline 
proposals for technical education at the secondary school 
level and in the university — and says “ Cities in the 


® Report of the Indian Indnsinal Commission, 1916-18, 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, p. 108. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Reconstructing India, P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., London, 3920, p. 264. 

8 IUd„ p. 267. 
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United States and Canada show much enterprise in pro- 
viding commercial and technical education. It hehoves 
Indian cities to do likewise.” 

J. N. Gupta, a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
who has had experience of over thirty years of work in 
the districts of old and new Bengal, first as a District 
Officer and then as a Divisional Commissioner, says 
“ Clearly one of the most obvious and practical methods 
for promoting industry is to place at the disposal 
of industriahst young men who have a thorough prac- 
tical technical knowledge of the industry concerned.” 

The appreciation of organized school instruction 
for vocations in Mysore is exemplified in the endowments 
given hy public-spirited gentlemen to start agricultural 
schools at ChikkanahalJi and Bamakrishnapur, the grants 
made by the District Boards of Tumkur, Bangalore, 
Mysore and Hassan Districts for the maintenance of 
industrial or agricultural schools established by the 
Government, and in the enormous increase of enrolment 
of pupils in the agricultural, industrial and commercial 
schools of the State {vide Chapters 11, III and IV). In 
1930, for a hundred seats available in the Engineering 
School at Bangalore, there were over 600 applications. 
On account of want of accommodation, a large majority 
of the applicants were refused admission. Eor the Hebbal 
Agricultural School, out of 96 applicants, only 28 were 
admitted. So great is the rush for vocational education. 

(d) Necessity of State Lead in Mysore. 

In a country where about 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion are illiterate and are therefore practically shut off 
from the current of modern thought and achievements, 
the lead for all progressive movements can and must 
come only from the educated few. If the better por- 
tions of even this literate 10 per cent are mostly in govern- 
ment service, that lead naturally must emanate from the 
government departments. Mysore, as much as the rest 
of India, is in this predicament where the best among the 


® .T. N, Gupta, The Foundations of National Proaress. The 
Elm Press, „Oaacutba, 1937, p. 194. 
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educated aje in tlie govemnient service. The history of 
the growth of vocational education in this State shows 
that the initiative in the organization and spread of in- 
dustrial and agricultural education has been mostly that 
of the Government, Though the lead in commercial educa- 
tion came from private sources, the Government has been 
from the very beginning ready to encourage private 
enterprise by making generous grants from State funds. 
It has also done quite much in this field by establishing 
commercial schools. 

J. ISr. Gupta considers “ A liberal policy of State 
assistance for indigenous industrial enterprise and for 
providing facilities for technical and commercial educa- 
tion. . . .as one of the principal conditions of a forward 
policy for indigenous indi^trial enterprise.” 

The Government of India have accepted this principle 
for a long time. The Indian Industrial Commission of 
1916-18 says “In their resolution of the 18th June 
1888, on the subject of technical education, the Govern- 
ment of India pointed out that the education hitherto 
provided had been too exclusively literary in its bent ; that 
industrial training was required in view of the necessity 
of securing a greater variety of occupations ; and that 
technical education could be provided with advantage 
at once for industries which had already reached a 
comparatively advanced stage of development .... The 
necessity of giving a more practical bias to general educa- 
tion was emphasized, and Local Governments were in- 
cited to take action m these directions.” 

During the Yiceroyalty of Lord Hardinge, the Govern- 
ment of Ladia were even more unequivocal in their policy 
of affording a lead. In their despatch to the Secretary 
of State, dated 26th November 1916, they said “ It is 
becoming increasingly (dear that a definite and self-con- 
scious policy of improving the industrial capabilities of 


J. N. Gupta, The Foundations of National Progress, The 
Elm Press, Calcutta, 1927, p. 180. 

Report, p. 93. 

12 Ibid,, p, 265. 
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India ■will have to be pnxaued after the war, unless she is 
to become more and more a dumpii^ ground for the 
manufactures of foreign nations who will be competing the 
more keenly for markets, the more it becomes apparent 
that the political future of the larger nations depends on 
their economic position. The attitude of the Indian 
public towards this important question is unanimous, 
and cannot be left out of account. Manufacturers, poli- 
ticians and the literate public have for long been pressing 
their demands for a definite and accepted policy of State 
aid to Indian industries ; and the demand is one which 
evokes the sympathy of all classes of Indians whose posi- 
tion or intelligence leads them to take any degree of 
interest in such matters.” The despatch emphasized 
^‘ . . . . the need for an industrial policy which will 
enable technical education in India to produce its best 
results, and which wiU. lighten the pressure on purely 
literary courses and reduce the excessive demand for 
employment in the services and callings to which these 
courses lead up.” Finally the Government said:^* 
“ After the war India will consider herself entitled to 
demand the utmost help which her Government can ajKord 
to enable her to take her place, so far as circumstances 
permit, as a manufacturing country.” 

The policies enunciated and sentiments expressed 
by the Government of India from time to time have had 
profound influence in the trend of events in Mysore. Es- 
pecially from the beginning of the present century, the 
State has been giving considerable incentive for the pro- 
gress of vocational education in agriculture, trades and 
industry and commerce by establishing institutions, the 
cost of maintenance being met from the State exchequer. 
It is also a well-defined policy of the State to encourage 
District Boards, Municipalities and private agencies in 
their endeavours by sanctioning suitable grants to them 
as aid. The ofidcers of the State Technical Departments 
offer technical help and supervision to the schools and 
other educative organizations started by Local Boards 


Report^ p. 265. 
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and private agencies, to the latter ii they are recognized 
by the respective Departments. The grant-in-aid system 
and the provision of technical advice and help by the 
Technical Departments are incentives to private institu- 
tions to come up to the standards maintained in Govern- 
ment schools, and they take advantage of them as quick- 
ly as they possibly can. This direct and indirect stimula- 
tion given by the State is in consonance with the policies, 
adopted by the more progressive countries of the world. 

(e) State Lead in Other Countries. 

The increased competition of the more advanced 
countries of Europe in commerce and industry taught the 
American nation the supreme importance of equipping its 
citizens with the technical knowledge and skill required 
for modem trade and manufactures. Consequently the 
principle that the vocational education of the workers 
is an obligation of the State has been fully accepted in 
the United States, largely since 1910.^* Especially 
since then, the States have expended large sums of money 
in providing vocational schools. 

The Federal Government has been liberal in provid- 
ing for vocational education. The Morrill Land Grant 
Act of 1862 donated public lands to the several States 
and Territories for providing colleges of agriculture and 
mechamc arts. The Hatch Act of 1887 appropriated 
$ 15,000 in money to each State for establishing agricul- 
tural experiment stations. Subsequent Acts raised the 
Slun which in 1910 amounted to $ 50,000 for each State. 
The Smith Lever Act of 1914 provided funds for agricul- 
tural extension work through the medium of land grant 
colleges. 

A stiU greater lead was afforded by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1917 when the Congress passed the Federal Voca- 
tional Education Law, known as the Smith-Hughes Law 
of 1917,^® entitled “ An Act to provide for the promotion 


B. P.*Cubberly, State School Administration, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1927, p. 385. 

A. B. Payne, Administration of Vocational Education,, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1924, p. 64. 
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of vocatiojoal education ; to provide for co-operation -with 
the States in the promotion of such education in agricul-' 
tore and the trades and industries ; to provide for co- 
operation with the States in the preparation of teachers 
of vocational subjects ; and to appropriate money and 
regulate its expenditure.” Home-economics has been 
added in the body of the Act. The Act provides for 
investigations and surveys of education in agriculture, 
trade and industry, home-economics and commerce. A 
sum of about seven million dollars is expended^ in giving 
assistance to the States for the items mentioned in the Act 
on a fifty-fifty basis. The States and local units spend 
more than twenty milhon dollars. These vocational 
schools form an integral part of the existing public school 
systems of the States. There is not the least doubt that 
the money expended has been giving good return to the 
tax-payer. Oubberly remarks, “ Tins new addition to 
our state systems of public instruction promises to bring 
us educational returns beyond expectations, and financi^ 
gains out of all proportion to its costs.” The criticisms 
that have been levelled in this connection are not against 
the principle of Federal aid so much as against the methods 
of conducting the courses, the extent of supervision by 
Federal Officers — and the control of Federal Government 
over the expenditure of grants made to the States. The 
National Advisory Committee on Education appointed 
by the President in 1929 to inquire into the pubhc poli- 
cies involved in the activities of the Federal Government 
in the field of education made this recommendation 
“ For at least five years and until the results of the finance 
surveys recommended in ITumber 4 below are adequate 
to provide a sound plan for an equitable and economical 
method of federal financial assistance to the States, con- 
tinue the special appropriations now in force for the pur- 
pose of aiding agricultural education and research, rural 
extension for adults, vocational education and 
educational enterprises, but leave the States free to 
expend such moneys for the specific purposes designated 


Report of the National Advisory Committee on Education 
“Federal Relations to Education,” 1931, p. 37. * 
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“witlaoTit the requirement for matching of moneys and 
without federal authority to approve or reject State 
plans.” 

So far as Mysore is concerned, the question of Federal 
Aid does not arise now. When the proposed Federal 
Constitution for India materializes and the Mysore State 
enters into the Federal structure, the question will come 
up. A Federal Policy of Vocational Education for India 
has been tentatively proposed by me for public discussion.^^ 
The lesson of the United States to Mysore is that the 
latter must not only continue the policy of State lead in 
vocational education but that Mysore should much more 
intensify its efforts in stimulating the progress of voca- 
tional education not only by making enhanced provi- 
sion for it in the State-a&ninistered schools but by moti- 
vating Local Bodies and private agencies by more generous 
grants. 


B. DETBUMHirATlON OF THE CHIEP NEEDS TO BE 
MET IN MTSOBE. 

{a) Increasing the Vocational Efficiency of the Masses. 

Mysore is a poor State like the rest of India. Three- 
fourths of the population live on the land, on which the 
pressure is regarded by economists as xmduly severe. 
Professor V. G. Kale, an eminent professor of economics 
in India writes “ As things stand, 71 per cent of the 
Indian population is supported by pasture and agricul- 
-ture and there are no signs that the pressure upon the soil 
is being lessened. Its tendency is perhaps in the other 
direction, people ousted from their traditional arts and 
industries by foreign competition turning to agriculture 
as the only means of livelihood and new industries not 
being large and numerous enough to absorb the popula- 
tion thus set adrift.” The methods of cultivation are in 
most instances still primitive and very iueflacient. The 
Btate being chiefly a dry-farmed country, slight adverse 


i’’ Mysore Economic Journal, Vol. XVIII, 1932, p. 72. 
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<iliaiiges in the seasonal rains affect the poor farmers enor- 
mously. The a-verage holding of a fanner being only 
dj acres, it is extremely difficult for him to make anything 
hke a decent lining from the land. The average earnings 
per head of the population per year has been estimated 
to be only Bs. 05^° or roughly ten doUars. One of the 
methods of improving the economic conditions of the 
people is to mahe the land produce a great deal more than 
it does now by the adoption of modem and more efficient 
methods of agriculture. The establishment of industries 
depends upon the production of raw materials from the 
land as much as from the mines. Therefore increased 
agricultural output is essential for industrial develop- 
ment too. Moreover, if the agricultural classes become 
more prosperous and can have savings adequate enough 
to purchase commodities which may m^e their life 
happier, they would be able to buy the products of industry. 
To this extent, industrial advancement is dependent upon 
agricultural progress. An efficient system of agrionl- 
tural education through schools and extension agencies 
is therefore a paramount need in this eminently agricul- 
tural State. 

In the organization of agricultural education, greater 
prominence will have to be given in the initial stages to 
the extension movement and to demonstrations than even 
to agricultural schools, partly because most farmers, 
being illiterate, are not able to profit by school instruc- 
tion, and more so hecanse the conservative minded culti- 
vator of India can he convinced only by actual demonstra- 
tions and by results practically achieved preferably on his 
•own farm. Agricultural schools are, however, indispens- 
able for training the farmers’ sons who have completed 
at least primary education and for training extension 
workers, and their importance can never he underrated. 

The Boyal Commission on Agriculture in India (1928) 
remarks “ The agricultural departments, throughout 


Agriculture in Mysore, 1926, p. 10. 
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their existence, have not failed to realizie that, in a country 
in which illiteracy is widespread as it is in India, the only 
hope of convincing the cidtivating classes of the advan- 
tages of agricultural improvement is by ocular demon- 
stration,” The Commission also recommends®^ that, 
while the establishment of a farm in each district for the 
general purposes of the Agricultural Department, includ- 
ing demonstration, is desirable, the staff and funds may 
be more usefully employed in demonstration on the culti- 
vator’s own land. 

The industrial advancement of Mysore is taking place 
only too slowly. A preponderatingly agricultural country 
connot hope to raise the standard of living of the masses 
unless the raw materials produced in the land are as far as 
possible converted into manufactured goods there alone. 
One of the ways of doing this is by giving encouragement 
to and training for cottage industries which the cultivator 
can take up during his spare time. This training is more 
or less on the artisan level. Schools for teaching indus- 
tries like hand-loom weaving (using hand as well as electric 
power) and trades like carpentry and smithy have to be 
established in all the important centres of population. 
While the Government may contmue the present artisan- 
level industrial schools and may make them more efficient, 
the District Boards may be encouraged to start similar 
schools in other centres, the Government giving grant-in- 
aid on the basis of fifty-fifty. This policy will stimulate 
local endeavour and subserve local needs. This policy 
will make the' local leaders take interest in organizing 
instruction to suit local industries. Ideas of enhancing 
material prosperity through industrial advancement and 
industrial training will go home to the people if they 
manage the institutions meant for them. A network of 
such schools spread over the whole State will go a long 
way in making artisan labour more efficient. Manufac- 
ture of simple bift better agricultural implements and 
household articles will be greatly stimulated. 


21 Beport of the Boyal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
1928, p. 166. 
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Practical instruction in tlie middle and high, schools' 
’wm have to he further extended to give the pupils a bias 
towards vocations. Though these pupils may not become 
immediately proficient in any trade, the training will be 
highlv useful in acquainting them with the techniques 
and in the vocations and in making them appreciate 
the work of the agriculturist, trader and artisan. Out of 
every five boys in the middle schools, only one proceeds 
to the high school and the rest distribute themselves in 
the multitude to earn their livelihood. This little train- 
ing will serve to orientate their minds towards improved 
modern methods in their respective lines and help towards 
augmenting vocational efficiency of the masses. About 
half of the high school pupils stop studies at that stage. 
Practical instruction for them would be very helpful 
in disseminating ideas of industrial advancement among 
the people at large. 

“ Home-economics education may be defined as that 
form of vocational education which has for its controlling 
purpose the preparation of girls and women for useful 
employment as house-daughters and home-makers en- 
gaged in the occupations and the management of the 
home.”*® Home-making is a composite vocation requiring 
diverse forms of skill and of related knowledge. In 
Mysore most women follow it for making there own. homes. 
There are a few that do part of the duties of a home-maker 
for wage-earning purposes. Por both these types of 
girls and women, home-economics instruction is essential. 

Home-economics instruction of a practical type is. 
almost non-existent in the Mysore schools. A few girls’ 
schools may teach sewing and knitting.^ Eight home- 
industries classes started in Mysore and ’Bangalore are 
like a drop in the ocean. The vast majority of the popu- 
lation have homes built in the same manner as they were 
a thousand or two thousand years back. In rural areas 
a resident middle-class, such as is found in the urban 
centres, is practically non-existent and even the few 


22 Pederal Board of Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
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<iomparatively rich homes have most iwimitive and often 
nnhygienic methods of house-keeping. In the urban 
areas, the upper and middle-classes are living relatively 
more decently. Yet their women have no organized 
training in house-keeping. Differences in customs and 
manners, in food and clothing, no doubt, make it dfiEhoult 
to organize practical home-economies courses in the. 
manner in which they are established in America. But if 
the common elements are determined and are attended 
to in the beginning, a higher common standard can be 
gradually built up. 

As the Federal Board of Vocational Education in 
the United States puts it *‘A study of the responsibi- 
lities involved in the maintenance of family life shows 
certain common responsibilities to be discharged in aU 
households, notwithstanding their various economic and 
social levels. All families must be fed, clothed, and 
housed, and the income wisely expended. Children must 
be reared and trained, normal health maintained, the 
sick cared for when such emergencies arise, and whole- 
«onae family relationships sponsored. Certain phases 
of these responsibilities, therefore, represent fields of 
training for. which facilities must be provided in vocational 
schools.” 

The want of adequate knowledge of diet values and 
of the scientific relation of diet to disease according to 
Indian conditions would undoubtedly be considered to be 
a great deficiency in the teacliing of practical home-econo- 
mics. A little investigation has been just commenced. 
Introduction of home-economics into schools may stimu- 
late further research. 

Commercial education for the small trader is a really 
pressing problem. Vernacular classes in commercial 
subjects started between 1916 and 1922 for adults were 
not popular and hence were abolished. The smaU-trader 
does not seem to feel the need for modem methods of 


23 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D.C., 
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book-keeping and salesmansbip. Mostly, be is apathetic? 
and is content to follow traditional methods. His 
interest can be awakened only slowly with the growth of 
, commerce and trade, with the raising of the standard 
of Uving of the masses and with the advancement of his 
own education in a liberal sense. In the meanwhile, 
elements of commercial subjects of immediate practical 
value to the vsmall-trader may be usefully introduced in 
the middle schools for practical instruction so that a 
certain amount of bias towards modern methods may be 
imparted to the younger generation. Since the medium of 
instruction in this stage of education is the vernacular, 
modern practices in commerce can be transmitted to the 
mercantile community indirectly by this process. 

A basic factor which influences economic welfare 
of the masses is literacy. Any country which has a popu- 
lation of 90 per cent illiterates can hardly expect to make 
any adequate or rapid progress in any field. The Indus- 
trial Commission of 1916-18 stressed the importance 
of the primary education of the workers and recommend- 
ed “Compulsory education should be introduced for 
all classes of children in areas where this is feasible.’^ 
It further said “This is a duty which, we think, rightly 
devolves on local authorities and on government .... 
and we need only support the proposal that, when private- 
employers undertake this task, they should be assisted 
in every possible way, including the allocation of grants- 
in-aid by the local Governments.” The Koyal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture in India of 1928 remarks “Without 
a satisfactory aU-round advance in primary education, 
there can be little hope of any widespread economic pro- 
gress,” The Eoyal Commission on Labour in India (1931) 
says : “In India nearly the whole mass of industrial 


Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, 
p. 237. ’ 

2® Ihid., p. 97. 

26 Report of the Agricultural Commission, p. 514. 

of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1931,, 
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labour is illiterate, a state of affairs wbicb is unknown in 
any other country of industrial importance. It is almost 
impossible to over-estimate the consequences of this dis- 
ability, which are obvious, in wages, in health, in producti-. 
vity, in organization and in several other directions. 
Modern machine industry depends in a peculiar degree on 
■education, and the attempt to build it up with an illiterate 
body of workers must be difficult and perilous. We 
would emphasize the fact that, precisely because of this, 
the education of industrial labour should receive special 
attention.” 

Primary education for the masses is therefore indis- 
p)ensable for advancement in any economic field — agricul- 
tural, trade, commercial, industrial, home-economics, 
or labour. The Government of Mysore has been always 
alert to this problem. A compulsory education regula- 
tion was passed in 1913 and was made applicable to 240 
•centres in the State. But want of adequate finances 
stood in the way of furnishing enough school houses and 
teachers, and hence the regulation could not be enforced 
even on this limited scale. 

In 1930, a more comprehensive Elementary Education 
Eegulation was passed, handing over the" control of this 
stage of education to the District Boards and the larger 
Municipalities. It is expected that with the co-operation 
■of the State and the Local Bodies it may be possible gradu- 
ally to extend primary education throughout the State 
and eventually to make it compulsory The policy of 
the Government is clearly indicated in their statement 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature of social 
■development in the State in recent years has been the 
unanimous demand for greater facilities for Elementary 
Education. Government have definitely declared it to 
be then policy to provide for the steady development, 
-expansion, consolidation and improvement of elemen- 
tary education Though universal elementary edu- 

eation is the ultimate goal, the immediate objective 


28 Report on Publie Instruction in Mysore, 1929-30, p. 42, 

29 Ibid., 1928-29; p. 5. 
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will be tbe provision of one Primary School at least to 
each Village Panchayet Area in the course of the next 
ten years.” Ho declaration can he more definite. 

(b) Inoreasing the Vocational Bffidency of the Supervisor 
Class. 

The Supervisor class is above the skilled workman 
and the ordinary artisan. In Mysore this class can be 
divided into three categories — (1) those who have to 
supervise the work of the common labourers in factories 
and to give the latter guidance in their operations, (2) 
those who have to work outside factories among the 
artisans and agriculturists spreading knowledge of improv- 
ed methods in their respective caJlhigs, and (3) those who 
become contractors and their assistants in building trades 
or in other kinds of engineering works — electrical, mecha- 
nical and civil. 

The supervisors or foremen employed in factories 
such as those for the manufacture of cotton, woollen and 
silk goods are generally drawn fcom graduates of the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute of Bombay or other 
similar institutions imparting instruction in textiles and 
allied industrial subjects. A few men in the lower 
grades come frdkn the ranks of ordinary workmen by 
dint of hard work and experience; but they evidently 
cannot rise very high for want of systematic training, 
facilities have to be provided for the further training 
of such foremen in the State. 

for the training of supervisors who have to do or- 
ganization and extension work among the artisans and 
agriculturists, some facilities do exist in the agricultural, 
industrial, engineering and weaving schools within the 
State. These facilities must be augmented. The effi- 
ciency of training must also be improved, by the addi- 
tion of up-to-date equipment and the provision of more 
staff. 

The vast body of contractors and their assistants in 
building trades and engmeering works have been trained 
by the “ hit and miss ” method of apprenticeship under 
some senior contractors and have had very httle technical 
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preparation for thoir vocations. In recent years, however^ 
tlie graduates of tlie engineering school and the univer- 
sity engineering college are beginning to realize the vast 
opportunities open to them iu this realm for building 
up a successful career in life and a few have taken to this 
calling. Instruction has to be organized for those who 
are already contractors, especially for those who are 
sufaciently young to profit by that instruction. If the 
Government entrust their work only to qualified con- 
tractors, that will be enough incentive to them to attend 
these classes and qualify themselves properly for their 
vocation. When the Government began to appoint in 
some positions, as clerks and offtcials, only those hands 
who had the requisite knowledge of commercial subjects, 
those employees who had pretty well advanced in their 
service took courses in commercial subjects and qualified 
themselves suitably to earn higher salaries. If the 
Government gradually enforce technical qualifications 
for contractors and their assistants, a similar change will 
take place and greater efihciency wfil be wrought. 

{o) Training for Leadership in Vocations, 

Though there is a coUege of engineering in the univer- 
sity of Mysore and an agricultural school# reputed to be of 
the coUege level, under the control of the Department 
of Agrichlture, great leaders or initiators of industry 
have not yet been produced iu the State to the extent 
that one witnesses in the Western countries. The engi- 
neering coUege, with its branches in electrical, civil and 
mechanical en^eering, has of course supplied efficient 
operatives for many concerns. Some of its brighter 
alumni have provided leadership in many branches of 
industry and building trades. Those alumni who have 
been appointed in the State public works and other con- 
cerns have not only transacted routine work efficiently 
but have provided efficient engineering service in con- 
structing dams across rivers for storing water for electrical 
power and irrigation purposes, in the icon factory at 
Bhadravati, in railways, in electric generating stations 
and in various other branches. This is good as far as it 
goes. But what the country demands to-day is a body of 
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technical experts wTao are able to devise new machinery, to- 
make improvements in the old and to do research in the 
phases of industrial techniques and processes. Te 
secfflpe this end, it is very necessary to organize teclmologi- 
cal courses as an integral part of the university college of 
engineering. Instruction is essential in industrial engi- 
neering and applied chemistry, with emphasis on matters- 
pertaining to the industries actually established in the 
State and to those which are likely to flourish if they 
are organized when competent hands are available to 
carry on their work. Sic M, Visvesvaraya, who investi- 
gated this question recently, says:®" “A beginning in 
the highest branches of technology is our greatest need 
and I have therefore given preference to such training in 

this note Our resources are so slender that for a 

generation to come we may not be able to build up any 
single branch or faculty to the scale of excellence notice- 
able in institutions like the College of Technology in Man- 
cliester or Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Boston. If a beginning is not made now, we shall be 
missing a great opportunity.” 

The engineering college must organize courses deal- 
ing with the manufacture of machinery that is widely 
used in the State. The Staff must also be provided faci- 
lities for- research in every branch. There are many 
problems of engineering peculiar to the country, such as 
roa^-making and railway construction in the moun- 
whdus regions, harnessing water-falls to generate elec- 
tdcaj' power and affording sanitary conveniences to the 
people. Eeseareh may throw a flood of light on achieving 
these in a more eiflcient and economical manner than we 
do at present. 

Of course mere trained experts, however able and 
wflling, cannot achieve the industrial advaucement of 
the State unless there are financiers prepared to start 
large-scale manufactures. But it is submitted that if 
experts are available, they will he absorbed somewhere 
and improvements will gradually take place. 

80 Mysore JSconomio Journal, Vol. XIV, 1928, p.236. 

S 
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That there is need for highly trained experts who 
will help in producing goods of daily use is clearly borne 
out by an industrial survey made recently by the Depart- 
ment of Industries. The Director of Industries, while 
xecording the enormous development in certain industries 
and in commerce during the last few years, is explicit in 
disclosing the weak points. He says “ The tanning 
industry has been content to manufacture half-ftnished 
leather. .. .Excepting the manufacture of soaps and 
perhaps white-lead, "there is no chemical industry worth 
the name and the most common necessaries of civilized 
life are being imported from abroad. The resources of 
our forests are not fully utilized and some of the timber 
most suited for the manufacture of high grade furniture 
is being exported in the raw state. The lac industry has 
not yet outgrown its experimental character. The 
Uittempt recently made for the manufacture of matches 
has so far proved abortive. The existence of a large 
iron works and several engineering workshops, both 
Oovernment and private, has afforded no stimulus to 
the manufacture of machinery,*and the most simple tools 
and plant are imported from abroad. Although a highly 
■eflSioient Electrical Department has been functioning 
for over quarter of a century, private enterprise has found 
no can towards the manufacture of simple electrical goods 
and appliances. Even in the field of agriculture there is 
stagnation in important respects. The acreage under 
paddy (rice) has not increased and the dependence of the 
State on outside supplies of an important food article 
is increasing in a disquieting measure. About 20 per 
cent of the rice required in the State is imported from 
outside as against 8 per cent fifteen years ago. The sugar 
industry shows no signs of development.” The above is 
a dismal picture. If properly quahfied technical experts 
are trained and if the different manufacturiug concerns 
are encouraged to employ them, much improvement can 
be effected. 


Beport of Industries and Commerce Department, 1928-29, 

:p. 2. 
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In the matter of agriculture, too, there must he a col- 
lege of apiculture which will train leaders in that field. 
Of course in the beginning the tendency for the graduates 
turned out from it would be to seek government service ; 
but as time goes on, they will become pioneers in improv- 
ing agriculture. As posts in government service become 
rarer, those who join the agricultural college for purposes 
of State service will become less in number, and those 
who desire to conduct agriculture as a life-activity on 
their own farms will become larger. This college can be 
used for doing research in home-economics and for train- 
ing leaders in that branch. 

What the Land-Grant Colleges of the United States 
do for agriculture is summed up thus “The objectives 
of higher education in agriculture are increasingly and 
properly those of preparing: First, research workers 
in the scientific and social fields related to agricultural 
production and distribution and to rural life ; second, exten- 
sion workers for service in the dissemination of know- 
ledge concerning the applications of scientific and econo- 
mic truth to the problems of rural living j third, workers 
in all types of business, and commercial activities related 
to agricultural production, distribution and service : 
fourth, teachers of vocational agriculture and science 
in the public high schools ; fifth, public servants in the 
investigating and regulatory departments of the State 
and National Governments ; and sixth, overseers and 
managers of specialized and large-scale farm enterprises.” 

The future college of agriculture in Mysore may have 
similar objectives in view. 


0. Vabteties of Vocatiofal Education to be 
Provided. 


The varieties of vocational education to be provided 
by schools depend upon (1) the material needs of the 
people at large, (2) the extent to which pupils who mav 
receive such education will utilize the instruction for the 





•welfare of society as mucli as for their own earning pur- 
poses, and (3) the lack of other agencies, such as effective 
apprenticeship, etc. The principal occupations®® followed 
by the people are : 

(1) Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Husbandry pro- 
viding work for dairy-farmers, farmers, stock-raisers, 
horticulturists, owners and managers of log and timber 
depots, foresters and fishermen ; 

(2) Extraction of Minerals providing work for 
foremen, overseers, inspectors, operators, officials and 
managers and labourers ; 

(3) Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries engaging 
blacksmiths, carpenters, electricians, plumbers, masons, 
metal workers, shoe-makers, chemical industry operators, 
etc. , 

(4) Transportation with branches, namely, water, road 
and railway transport, and telephone and telegraph com- 
munication ; 

' (6) Trade which engages bankers, brokers, clerks, 

insurance agents, steno-typists, salesmen and managers ; 

(6) Public Service affording work to civil-servants, 
police, soldiers, sailors, marines and a host of others ; 

(7) Professional Service engaging engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, architects, chemists, assayists, sculptors 
and such others ; 

(8) Domestic Service and Personal Service providing 
living to hotel-keepers, barbers, laimdry operatives, mid- 
wives and nurses 5 and 

(9) Clerical Occupations engaging book-keepers, cashiers', 
accountants, stenographers and typists and so on. 

The increasing application of science to industry, 
nay to every phase of modem life, and of the scientific 
and technical procedures to every action in .ohdlized 
sodety has made it imperative to organize systematic and 


The Occupations are aa enlisted in the United States 
Gensus of 1920. 
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scientifically based instruction for pursuing every occupa- 
tion. Even scavenging and sweeping tbe streets iu 
advanced societies requires a certain amount of technical 
training on the part of those that follow these vocations 
whether this training is given effectively in schools or 
elsewhere. In Mysore, the need for technical training 
for many of the occupations listed above is being felt, 
especially by people who are more progressive in their 
outlook and more profound in their ambition. 

The percentage distribution®* of population in Mysore, 
by occupations is as follows : — 


<1) Agriculture, forestry and animal husbandry 79.83 
<2) Extraction of minerals . . . . . . 0.84 

<3) Industry .. .. .. .. 7.28 

(4) Transportation . . . . . . 0.69 

<5) Trade .. .. .. .. 4.38 

(6) Public Service . . .. .. .. 2.74 

(7) Professional Service .. .. .. 1.61 

<8) Domestic Service .. .. .. 0.79 

<9) Others .. .. .. .. 1.86 


Total .. 100.00 


{a) Agriculture and Animal Mushandry. 

Agriculture, forestry and animal husbandry are pur- 
sued by nearly four-fifths of the population. Consequently, 
these subjects must occupy the Mghest attention of educa- 
tors. Out of a total revenue of Es. 37,600,000 in the 
State in 1929-30, land contributed Es. 13,400,000®® ; that 
is, land is responsible for nearly a third of the State pro- 
ceeds. StiU, the opportunities afforded to the cultivator 
for improving his vocational efficiency are considerably 
less than what he deserves on account of the importance 
of his vocation to State revenue. 

Courses of instruction for growing the principal food 
grains and other agricultural products of the State should 


Census of InMUf 1921, Vol. XXIII, Mysore, Part I, p. 124, 
Mysore Administration B&port, 1929-30, pp. 8, 68. 
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be instituted on a wide scale. Livestock form a very 
important item of the wealth of the farmer. The Agri- 
cultural Commission of 1928 says “Although the 
exports of cattle and cattle products are very small in 
comparison with those of such nations as the Argentine, 
Australia or the United States of America, in none of 
those noted stock-rearing countries are cattle of more 
importance to the home population than they are in 
India,” It IS a notorious fact that the breed of cattle 
has deteriorated considerably in recent centuries. Lord 
Meston says “Very little selective breeding is done, 
and the stock is deteriorated to the last degree.” The 
ignorant and poor farmer does not pay enough head to- 
this problem. The Commission remarks “It is only the 
minority who contrive, in spite of their difficulties, to 
keep their plough-cattle really well. Others keep their 
cattle in condition when seasons are good and out of con- 
dition when seasons are bad. Others, again, never show 
reasonable care for their plough-cattle.” Milk cattle 
are no better maintained. Cattle diseases are rampant 
and carry a heavy toll annually. The condition of other 
useful bvestock like sheep is no better. Animal hus- 
bandry should therefore form a very important item in 
any scheme of vocational education in Mysore. 

Forests yield over four and a half millions of rupees 
to State revenue. "In recent years industries depend- 
ing on forest products, major and minor, are coming 
into greater prominence and form an important factor in 
the economic development of the country.”®® The Mysore 
Iron Works uses firewood for preparing charcoal required 
for smelting the ore. Sandalwood is an important item 
of wealth. Timber useful for building trades, furniture, 
cart-manufacture, railway sleepers and electric posts 
is plentiful. A number of other forest products of 


Bevort of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India,. 
1928, p. 189. 

liord Meston, Nationhood for India, Oxford University 
Press, 1931, p. 82. 

^ as Report, p. 192. 

a® Report of the Forest Department in Mysore, 1928-29, p. 43, 
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industrial importance are available. The proposed Tech- 
nological College mQ have to invktigate the possibili- 
ties of arranging suitable courses of instruction to exploit 
this wealth. The instruction here would be of college level. 

(b) Industry. 

Kext in importance comes industry. Distinction must 
here be made between cottage industries and industries 
carried on in factories by the application of power-driven 
machinery. The cottage industries are more or less of 
the artisan level. They are handicrafts. They generally 
provide a subsidiary means of mcome to the farmers 
whose agricultural activities do not occupy them their 
full time. But there are also artisans who engage them- 
selves in handicrafts throughout the year as their sole 
vocation. The farmer artisans are almost wholly in rural 
areas. The full-time artisans are in rural as well as urban 
areas. The rural population being widely dispersed 
the problem of providing them vocational education is a 
difficult one. The urban artisans live-in compact areas 
and therefore the problem of imparting vocational educa- 
tion to them is not so complicated. If a school is started 
in their locality, a fair number of pupils can be attracted. 

There is not much difference in variety of handicrafts 
in rural and urban parts. The products may differ in 
the excellence of their execution. In the urban centres^ 
there has been the apphoation of electrical power to cot- 
^ge industries, but the machinery itself is simple. 

Industries*® on handicraft level followed in the 
Mysore State are ■weaving, tailoring, pottery, sericulture^ 
metal work, mat-weaving, basket-making, perfumery, 
sculpture, ivory and sandalwood work, lacquer work, oil 
pressing, rope-making, lace work and rattan work. Car- 
pentry, blacksmithy and masonry are widely followed 
throughout the State. Hence any scheme of vocational 
education must make provision for teaching these sub- 
jects. Some progress has been made in urban areas. 


K. N. Kini, Report on the Educational Survey in Mysore^ 
1927-28, pp. 304-07. 



Hural communities have on the whole been not so fortu- 
nate. Greater attention will have to be paid to the 
interests of the latter population hereafter. 

The industries productug on a large scale in modern 
iactories are eonfinpd to urban areas. Cotton, woollen 
and silk manufacture, iron-manufacture, gold mining, 
Tice-milling, soap-making, white-lead manufacture, print- 
ing, leather-work, brick and tile manufacture and metal- 
work are the principal ones. Textiles, printing, leather- 
work and metal work also engage quite a number of 
people, and consequently separate courses of instruction 
in these are necessary. The other industries are highly 
specialized or are conducted on a small scale. Therefore 
■the training for them can be better provided in the plant, 
that is, on the job, since it may not be economical to insti- 
tute ‘ courses for them. 

For industrial advancement, there is great need for 
the training of foremen and supervisors with special 
-emphasis on one ^r more branches of engineering — civil, 
•electrical, mining, mechanical or industrial— depending 
upon the particular vocation that they are to follow. 
The building trade is gradually increasing on account 
of the people realizing the utility and comfort of living 
In more up-to-date built and furnished houses supplied 
with water and electricity. The shops and warehouses 
•are also being modernized. Not only are railways, motor- 
buses and improved coaches opening inland places to 
modem things but they themselves require trained mecha- 
Tdcians for construction and repair. Electrical power 
genera/fcion is on the increase on account of the demand of 
-electricity for industrial concerns, for working water 
pumps of bigger cultivators, and the lighting of towns 
and even some villages. The total power generated in 
1927-28 was 162 million*^ kHo-watt-hours. Further 
generation of power by harnessing the Jog water-falls 
;and by using the water-head at Krishnarajasagar Beser- 
■voir near Mysore are under contemplation.^^ The 

41 Eeport of the Electrical Department, Mysore, 1927-28, p, 8. 

JM., p. U. 
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textile factories and other industries are gradually 
increasing their machinery and output. Eiltered water 
supply schemes for smaller towns are forging ahead. The 
Mysore Iron Works, though at present affected adversely 
hy the world-wide trade depression, is bound to thrive 
in due course, giving rise to many subsidiary industries. 
Irrigation works are also progressing. All these factors 
and many others are contributing to industrial advance- 
ment. Fortunately, the better educated youths are 
prepared to do manual work, if that will provide them 
adequate remuneration. Systematic training in the various 
branches of engineering and technology is indispensable 
for industrial progress. 

<c) Trade and Commerce. 

Since there are no industries of vast dimensions in the 
State, trade and commerce do not attain high proportions. 
Most of the traders are small shop-keepers. It is only in 
the cities and on the plantations that commerce of some 
magnitude is being carried on. The banks too are com- 
paratively small. There are no big stores like the Macy’s 
Store in New York, nor are there many insurance com- 
panies. There are a few modern manufacturing concerns 
which do require fairly well-trained business men and 
managers. 

The trend, however, is in the direction of the develop- 
ment of industries and hence of trade and commerce. 
People are realizing that improvement in the standards 
nf living can take place only if the natural resources of 
the country are utilized to the fullest extent to convert 
them into manufactured goods. Not only are smaller 
industries cropping up all over the State, but if capital- 
ists of standing and of business reputation initiate larger 
industries people show willingness to subscribe the needed 
capital. It is due to this spirit that a few cotton, woollen 
and silk manufacturing miUs have been started in recent 
years. The railways and roads are gradually increasing. 
Trade and commerce are likely to be augmented in the 
future. 

^ However much the petty traders may be conserva- 
towards following modem commercial methods, it ia 
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necessary for the economic welfare of the country that 
constant and untiring efforts he made to educate them to 
follow modern practices. Vernacular courses in commer- 
cial subjects started between 1916 and 1922 for adults 
did not evoke their enthusiasm. The efforts must be 
directed at training the youths who are likely to follow 
trade as a life vocation. This means that commercial 
subjects must be taught in the middle and high schools. 
A system of commercial education has been in vogue in 
the high schools, the object of which is not so much to 
secure vocational competency in those subjects as to give 
a bias to pupils towards modern commercial practices 
and techniques. Such pupils as require vocational effi- 
ciency may proceed to the full-time or evening commer- 
cial schools for specialized and extended courses. 

Time has come when commercial education should 
be extended to the masses. One of the ways of doing it 
is to introduce in middle schools very simple commercial 
subjects, such as will be directly useful to the small 
trader. Six periods a week are devoted to practical 
instruction at present in the second, third and fourth year 
classes. Commerce may be one of the courses in prac- 
tical instruction. If these subjects are taught in a simple 
manner so as to be practically useful to the local trading 
community, the latter is sure to support the innovation. 
A beginning may be made with elements of book- 
keeping, commercial arithmetic, salesmanship, advertise- 
ment and insurance, all blended into one integral 
course. 

Vernacular commerce classes for adults must be tried 
again in those centres where trade and commerce flourish. 
If properly qualified teachers, who know the practical 
aspects of business techniques, are appointed, the interest 
of the mercantile community may be drawn again. Here 
again the subjects must be of immediate importance to 
the merchants. Salesmanship, book-keeping, business 
methods, commercial accounts and methods of advertise- 
ment may be the subjects for such instruction. One 
essential ability for success in trade and commerce is deal- 
ing effectively with people, and the traders in Mysore 
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require this training to a large degree. “ Ifatural apti- 
tude and unconsciously acquired s^aptations of the right- 
kind serve to explain the success in business of men wha 
have had little or no formal commercial training. Indeed,, 
the success of those men who have unconsciously acquir- 
ed these abilities in the pick-up process of business educa- 
tion has done much to perpetuate the idea that business- 
can be learned only through the unorganized apprentice- 
ship now prevailing. Until these key abilities are defin- 
itely determined through analysis or the effect of organized 
instruction in developing these abihties has been demon- 
strated, no substantial progress in organized commercial 
education on a prevocational or promotional basis for any- 
but the skilled occupations can be expected.”*® How' 
singularly do these remarks apply to Mysore! 

The commercial schools are teaching now some sub- 
jects for which there is public demand. Accountancy and 
auditing, banking and economics, business methods, 
shorthand, typewriting, commercial geography, English 
composition, company law, commerce and finance, and 
book-keeping find place in one or the other of the four 
commercial schools. Courses in advertising, retail selling, 
salesmanship, secretarial work and insurance will have 
to be added in due time. The Indian business man has- 
not understood as yet the full import of advertising. 
One may pass from village to village without noticing any 
advertising of even the most valuable articles being pro- 
duced there. If the principles and practices of advertis- 
ing are taught, much benefit will accrue to the nation. 
Moreover, advertising is a means of educating the public. 
But of course the responsibilities associated with it must 
also be realized by those engaged in that line. To use 
President Coolidge’s words :** “A ^eat power has been 
placed in the hands of those who (firect the advertising 
policies of our country, and power is always coupled with 
responsibilities. No occupation is charged with greater 


Earl W. Barnhart, Objectives and Problems of Vocational 
Education by Lee, pp. 105-06. 

< ** H. P. Eitson, Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, 
p. 27. 
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obligations than that which partakes of the nature of 
education. Those engaged in that effort are changing 

the trend of human thought There can be no 

permanent basis for advertising except a representation 
of the exact truth. Whenever deception, falsehood and 
fraud creep in they undermine the whole structure.” 
Schools of commerce must teach the real ethics of adver- 
tising. 

(d) Borne Economies. 

The Indian woman is essentially a home-maker. She 
lias not entered the professions to any large extent as 
have women in Europe and America. A few women 
work in modern factories and other industrial concerns 
as labourers, but the proportion of such is small. Even 
they are housewives after their work in industry is finished. 
So instruction and training for home-making as a vocation 
is most essential in Mysore. 

To determine the varieties of home economics educa- 
tion, one must clearly understand the objectives to be 
aimed at. These objectives may be designated*® as ; 

“ (1) The development of handicraft skill in the opera- 
tion of home-keeping ; 

(2) The development of home managers capable 
of handling the labour, the financing, and the social rela- 
tionships that rise in the family unit ; 

(3) Preparation for specific gainful employment ; and 

(4) Utilization of interest in home and family activities 
and relationships as a medium through which scientific 
and social education may be provided in combination 
upon the college level.’^ 

To develop the handicraft skill and managerial ability 
of women,, home economics must be made a compulsory 
subject in middle and high schools for girls. Courses 
in the care of the home and its belongings, preparation 


■*6 United States Department of the Interior. Suurvet/ of 
jgand Grmt Colleges aim Universities, Bulletin No. 9, 1980, 
849* 
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of food, diet and nutrition, dress making, interior decora- 
tion, laundry, care of children, home nursing, home salu- 
tation and household hygiene would he highly useful in 
making the Indian home more efficient and comfortable. 
To these may be added home finance (income, expenditure 
and family budget), use of insurance, lighting and water 
supply, social clubs and wise use of leisure. The maiu 
purpose of these courses is to provide instruction in the 
different occupations of home-maldng and in the arts 
and sciences related to those jobs. There is very little 
investigation yet conducted in many of these fields. There 
is no organized help rendered to the women comparable 
to that provided by the Good Housekeei)ing Institute 
and other similar institutions to the women of America. 
When schools teach household economics, the need for in- 
vestigation will be more keenly felt and suitable arrange- 
ments for conducting the needed research will be made. 
The Government agricultural and biological laboratories- 
may be drafted for this purpose. The agricultural schools 
and extension workers can afford the lead in diffusing 
the knowledge among the farmers’ wives. 

In addition to teaching home-economics to girls, classes 
for adult women must be started. They can be con- 
veniently held in central places in the evenings. The sub- 
jects may be divided into short units, and the women 
can attend any course they like. Adult women, being 
actual home-makers, wiU more readily appreciate these 
courses provided they are conducted properly, that is in 
a practical way. Simple related Imowledge must be* 
imparted. 

A very useful and a very necessary course in this field 
would be hotel-keeping. Many of the hotels in Mysore 
are so dirty and the methods of cooking adopted are sO' 
very insanitary that they may properly be regarded as 
breeders of disease. The managers care little for hygienic 
and sanitary conditions. The fact is that they are- 
ignorant of these matters. They require training. The 
cooks and servants employed therein also need to be 
properly trained in their lines. If the Municipalities and 
District Boards would issue license only to those managers. 
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-of hotels who have a certam. standard of training and 
who would employ cooks and servants that have under- 
gone training devised for them, then a great reform in 
health and nutrition would he wrought. 

In the beginning there will be great opposition to and 
■criticisms against requiring hotel managers, cooks and 
servants to conform to certain training courses. But 
as people realize the efficacy of such a procedure in elevat- 
ing the hygienic conditions of the places where they eat 
and in improving the quahty of cooked food they get, 
public support will come in an unbounded measure. 

In putting any scheme of home-economics instruc- 
tion into effect, one chief difficulty that will arise is the 
making of estimates of household incomes and expendi- 
tures for various levels of society. In a place like Mysore, 
where poverty of the masses is rampant, organizing home- 
economics courses of use to very indigent homes is by 
no means either pleasant or easy. However much coat 
may be out accor^g to cloth, the insufficiency of income 
of the poorer folk for bare subsistence is glaring. 
However, some improvement in sanitary conditions and 
care of children can be achieved. The instruction for 
middle and wealthier classes will not be difficult. A survey 
of incomes and expenditures of the families at various 
economic levels will have to be made, and the courses 
designed to suit those families and their present needs. 

While there will be some initial difficulties in organiz- 
ing suitable courses in home economics to harmonise with 
iihe various levels of society and to suit the abilities and 
understanding of girls in the different types of schools, 
the one cheering sign of the times is the awakening of 
the women of India to their own needs. Women’s con- 
ferences all over the country, including Mysore, have been 
^bgitating for more suitable education for girls. The All- 
India Women’s Conference of 1927 passed the following two 
Tesolutions^® having a direct bearing on home-making ; — 


Report of All-India Women’s Conference on Educational 
Be/om, 1927. Scottish Mission Industries Co., Poona, pp, 23 and 
37, 
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(1) That ivL all education of girls in India teaching 
in the ideals of motherhood and in the making of the 
home beautiful and attractive, as well as training in social 
service, should be kept uppermost. 

(2) That alternative courses should be established 
to suit the needs of girls who do not intend to take up col- 
lege education, these to include domestic science, line 
arts, handicrafts and industries. 

The Mysore Women’s Conference of 1926 passed the 
following resolutions^ : — 

“ That domestic science, suitable to Indian conditions, 
should be compulsory in secondary education, and greater 
facilities and encouragement should be provided for 
instruction iu fine arts.” 

Similar resolutions have been passed in the conferences 
of succeeding years, and so the pressure on the educa- 
tional authorities is kept up. 

T). Co-ordination op Vocational Education within 
THE Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

As described in Chapter I, the school system in Mysore 
comprises — 

(1) primary school of four grades, 

(2) middle school of four grades after the primary, 

and 

(3) high school of three grades, called fourth, fifth 

and sixth forms, after the middle. 

After completing the high school, pupils enter colleges 
which are under the University of Mysore. 

(a) Nature Study ^ Draining and Manual WorTc in Primary 
Schools. 

The children iu the primary schools are generally 
between the ages of six or seven and ton or eleven years. 


Report of All-India Women's Conference on Bdiicaiional 
Reform, 1927, Scottish Mission Industries Co., Poona, p. (JJ. 
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Those who are retarded or are enrolled late are older. In 
any case, most of the children in the primary schools 
are too immature to do any serious kind of manual work 
which is designed to impsurt to them vocational compe- 
tency. The Board of Education of the Mysore Economic 
Conference has made this recommendation:^® “As 
pupils attending primary schools are too young to receive 
vocational training, it is not desirable to introduce voca- 
tional courses in primary schools.” Moreover, introduc- 
tion of any systematic vocational instruction of even 
handicraft type in the nearly 5,700 primary schools in the 
State would be beyond the financial resources of the Local 
Boards and the Government. Therefore, simple nature 
study, drawing and manual work such as gardening, clay- 
modeUing and paper folding, which now find a place in 
the primary school curriculum, should be depended upon 
“ to develop the various sensory and muscular powers and 
sensory-muscular co-ordinations, besides exercising and 
developing the various mental powers of the children.”^* 

(6) Primary pjditcation and Vocational JEffidenoy, 

The need for imparting at least primary education 
to all classes of population for enhancing their vocational 
efficiency has been discussed to some extent in the pre- 
vious sections. Only about 10 per cent of the population 
in Mysore are literate. The remaining 90 per cent cannot 
therefore make use of any printed matter for enhancing 
their vocational efficiency by obtaining knowledge of 
modern agricultural, industrial or commercial methods. 
The Agricultural Commission says “ Without a satis- 
factory all-round advance in primary education, there 
can be little hope of any widespread economic progress 
.... So long as the level of general education remains 
as low as at present, the candidates for higher and technical 
training must be limited.” It therefore recommends 


Eeport of the Board of Education, Mysore Economic Con- 
ference, 1926-27, p. 8. 

*9 Ibid. 

Eeport of Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1928, p. 514-. 
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the progressive adoption of compulsory education.®^ The 
Indian Industrial Commission of 1918 attributed the delay" 
of the progress of industrial development to the ignorance 
and conservatism of the uneducated workmen {vidff 
Jieport, p. 96). The Eoyal Commission on Labour in 
India, 1931, emphasized the loss to industry due to the 
illiteracy of workers {vide Report, p. 27) and recommend- 
ed : “ For rapid progress the apphcation of compulsion. 

is desirable We recommend to municipalities 

that wards of this type (wards peopled by factory labour) 
should be regarded as having a special claim where com- 
pulsion can be applied. We would also caU attention to* 
the desirability of bringing the upper age-limit for com- 
pulsory education at least up to 12 years, the minimum 
age for factory employment” {vide Report, pp. 28, 29). 

Eadhakamal Mukerjee, an eminent economist of 

India, "writes “ arrangement has also to be 

made for imparting such general education’ as wiU enlarge 
the mental vision of the artisan while preventing him 
from falling into a clerical groove.” E. K. Das, discussing 
the industrial efficienoy of India, says “ Next to ill- 
health, ignorance as in^cated by illiteracy and inexperi- 
ence or lack of training is the most important cause of 
industrial inefficiency, causing, as has been noted before,, 
the loss of about one-fourth of India’s national energy. 

There is fair consensus of opinion that primary educa- 
tion for the masses is of vital importance for the increase 
of vocational efficiency in India and therefore in Mysore 
too. Now less than a third of the children in the State 
are in the primary schools. Facilities for jirimary educa- 
tion will have to be increased considerably, and compul- 
sion gradually applied up to at least 12 years of age. The 
Indian Statutory Commission of 1928-29, commonly 


SI Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1928, p. 623. 
s® Radliakamal Mukerjee, The Foundations of Indian Eco- 
nomics, Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1916, p. 398. 

ss Rajani Kanta Das, The Industrial Efficiency of India, 
P. S. King & Son. Ltd., London, 1930, p. 66. 
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referred to as Simon Commission, has made some signi- 
ficant observations®^ on this question : “Ordinary citi- 
zens in many provinces have shown a readiness not only 
to submit to compulsory education for a specified term 

of years, but to welcome it Universal compulsory 

education is for the present hardly a practicable policy, 
if only on pounds of finance, but the gradual application 

of the principle of compulsion is obviously the 

line on which a higher return of educational value is to be 
obtained. And that this policy has proved acceptable 
to many ^oups of the ‘ common people ’ who have come 
under it, is, in our opinion, the most encouraging feature 
of the period under review.” 

There is a fear in the minds of the poorer classes of 
agriculturists and artisans that, if their children were 
sent to ordinary schools, they would not take to their 
family vocations later. This fear has tended towards 
neglect of primary education of these children with con- 
sequent inefilciency in their occupations. The Indian 
Industrial Commission of 1916-18 remarked “ A 
factor which has tended in the past to delay the progress 
>of Indian industrial development has been the ignorance 
and conservatism of the uneducated workmen. The evi- 
dence tendered by employers was almost universally in 
favour of labour, both skilled and unsldlled, that had at 
least received a primaiy education. This is given in 
-countries with which India will have to compete and is a 
sine qua non in this coimtry also. Some witnesses stated 
that the spread of education among the artisan classes 
tended to bring manual labour into contempt, and that 
the sons of artisans educated beyond the primary stage, 
showed a distinct tendency to forsake their fathers’ 

caUings in favour of clerical work ” The remedy 

lies in so shaping the educational system as to satisfy 
the needs of all classes of population, instead of placmg 
too much emphasis on literary studies. Since iirimary 


Report of the Indian Statutory Commies ion^ Vol. T, 1930, 
p. 387, 

Rieport of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, 

p. 96. 
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education is regarded as the minmiam educational eq^uip- 
ment for any vocation, this must be eventually regarded 
as preliminary to any kind of vocational education. 

In the State industrial schools on the artisan level, 
no educational qualifications are demanded now from 
candidates for admission. Until universal primary educa- 
tion is introduced, this will have to be the procedure. 
Since reading, -writing and figuring are taught to the 
pupils in such schools for an hour or two every day, the 
deficiency is covered to some extent. However, as the 
demand for admission becomes greater, these schools 
might demand primary education as the minimum preli- 
minary to the training. This requirement will stimulate 
the artisan class to send their children to primary schools 
and to let them remain there until they complete the pri- 
mary course. 

(c) Adjustment of Primary Schools to Local Vocational 
Needs. 

Most of the agriculturists and artisans are poor. Some 
of them think that the earnings of their children are more 
important than their education. So they keep them out 
■of school. Even if the children are enrolled, they are 
withdrawn early. Out of 100 children that enter the 
primary first grade, only 16 reach the fourth gTade,®“ the 
other 84 eventually lapsing into illiteracy. 

With a view therefore to give opportunity to these 
children to engage themselves in their family vocations 
for a portion of the day and thus to add a Httle to their 
family earnings, the primary classes may be held for only 
half the day, the other half being free for children. The 
change may be effected only in those localities where 
the majority of the parents do so desire. This arrangement 
will tend to keep children in touch with their possible 
future vocations. The parents may also then take kindly 
to the elementary education of their children. Especially 
is this reform needed in rural areas. In another connection 


Report on Public Instruction in Mysore^ 1928-29, p. 42. 
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I have made the following recommendation “ 

the work in rural schools be so organized that the first and 
fourth (primary) classes may work during half the day 
and the other two during the other half. The children 
wiU then have sufficient time to work in the fields. A 
vocational bias will be indirectly fostered in the primary 
school boys and the children will not be estranged com- 
pletely from their family vocational environment.” This 
innovation will have to be introduced wherever there is 
public demand. 

(d) Vocational Middle and High Schools. 

Practical instruction for six periods a week has been 
introduced in some middle schools in the second, third 
and fourth year classes. As funds are made available, 
the scheme will be advanced. The object of practical 
instruction is not so much to impart vocational competency 
as to give a vocational bias to the pupils. 

There is, however, need to bring into the regular school 
system a kind of institution which wiU impart vocational 
competency along with some instruction in general sub- 
jects, and in subjects related to the vocational subject. 

"V^en children complete the primary stage of instruc- 
tion, they win be eleven years and above. BspeciaUy 
in the rural areas, the ages are higher and the pupils are 
physically more mature. They can undergo a system 
of vocational instruction by progressive stages. This 
may be imparted in what may be designated as ‘ voca- 
tional middle schools’ for those pupils who are not fitted 
for a high school career due either to want of abnity or 
to want of pecuniary means. 

In the vocational middle schools, half the time may be 
devoted to practical work in the vocational subject on 
a useful productive basis, one-fourth of the time for related 
science and mathematics, and the remaining one-fourth 
to the study of civics, Indian history and geography. The 
basis for distribution of time suggested here is that which 
is laid down for all-day vocational schools in the United 


S’" If. ]Sr. Kini, Report on the Edvcational Survey in Idysore^ 
1927-28, pp. 41, 42. 
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States."'* The apportionment may be changed in 
Mysore after gaining some experience by actual work- 
ing. In the Iiigh schools, practical instruction undex 
the term ‘ vocational education’ has been introduced for 
four periods a week in the fifth and sixth forms. This 
instruction is not strictly vocational. An appropriate 
term would be “practical arts education ” [Chapter 
Y, B (a) ]. The object of this instruction is only to impart 
a bias towards trade, industry and commerce'. 

Just like the proposed vocational middle school, a 
new type of high school, called the ‘vocational high school’ 
will have to be established for imparting vocational educa- 
tion to those pupils who may not be fit to proceed to 
the university. Half the time may be devoted to prac- 
tical work in the vocational subject on a useful or produc- 
tion basis, a fourth to related science and mathematics, 
and the rest to general subjects which will be useful to 
the pupil to make him a more cultured citizen. English, 
commercial geography, English history and civics may 
be the general subjects. 

The vocational middle schools are meant for those 
children, who, having completed the- primary grades, 
are to have a vocational course rather than a general 
education course. Similarly, vocational high schools are 
meant for those children, who having completed the 
general middle school education, are to have a vocational 
course rather than the usual high school instruction. 
The basis for selection to vocational and general schools 
is to be laid down by a jiidicious system of vocational 
guidance as discussed in Chapter YIII. 

E. Relationship of Vocational Education to 
Practical Arts. 

(a) Difference betioeen Vocational Education and Prac- 
tical Aris. 

In any scheme of vocational education, it is'very neces- 
sary to understand clearly the main purpose of imparting 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, Bulletin 17, 1929, p. 88. 
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such, instruction. The need for clarity arises because of 
the mistake that is often made in regarding any kind 
of manual work from simple drawing to efficient work in 
a well-organized shop to be vocational, whether the in- 
struction has any bearing on securing efficiency or com- 
petency in any particular vocation or not. To illustrate,, 
let us take gardening. Work done by children in the 
garden as part of their nature study activities in a general 
school is by' no means vocational agriculture or vocational 
horticulture. No doubt the children engage them- 
selves in the same pursuits as the cultivator. They dig, 
prepare the soil, water it, sow the seeds, watch the growth 
of plants and may even reap the fruit. The object here 
is to cultivate their powers of observation and their dex- 
terity in handling tools, and to gain an insight into plant 
life and other concomitant natural phenomena. Their 
general knowledge is increased, their power of compre- 
hension is heightened, and their appreciation of the work 
done by the cultivator in his fields and gardens is quickened. 
Although they perform some of the operations which a 
cultivator does, their work is not vocational. There is 
no idea here of securing vocational competency. They 
do not work in the garden for a livelihood or for profit as 
the cultivator does. 

Similarly, if pupils in the middle and high schools 
engage themselves in weaving or in woodwork for four or 
six periods a w'eek, the training cannot by any means be 
adequate to make them regular weavers or carpenters. 
The benefit that they really receive is an intelligent ap- 
preciation of some of the techniques and methods involved 
in these vocations. By performing these simple tasks^ 
they cultivate correct ideas of and attitudes towards 
industry and build up certain useful skills and habits 
which may stand them in good stead later on in any 
vocation they may pursue. Discussing the purposes 
of hand work in industrial arts, Bonser and Mossman say:°® 
“ Here, the emphasis is upon ideas, attitudes and habits 
having to do with health, economic values, and social 

S’. O. Bonser and L, O. Mossman, Industrial Arts for 
Mmmtary Schools^ The MacmiUan Co., N.Y., 1925, p. 17. 
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values, and the hand work is nsed to help bring out these 
v^ues.’’ These ideas and attitudes, and skills and habits 
are their important equipment for intelligent citizenship 
af^ ior a proper appreciation of the ways in which man 
has been using natural resources to enrich his life and 
increase his comforts. 

The practical instruction in general schools has there- 
fore as its objectives the development of general knowledge, 
the cultivation of appreciation of the role of agriculture, 
industry, home economics and commerce in the hfe of 
the nation, and the affording of a certain bias towards 
vocations by fostering appropriate ideals, ideas, atti- 
tudes, skills' and habits without claiming to secure any 
vocational efficiency. Judged from the point of view 
of creating a bias towards vocations, this practical 
instruction may be regarded as a fruitful method of 
exploration or try out in the vocational guidance of the 
pupils. As Bonser and Mossman observe “ Hand 
work thus often serves as a means of approach to higher 
forms of industrial studies, as weE as a means of carrying 
such studies forward with greater interest, understanding 
and personal appreciation of meanings and values.” 

D. Sneddon has emphasized the function of practical 
instruction in general schools as distinguished from voca- 
tional education in the following words®^ : — 

“ (ft) The various forms of practical arts education 
as now given in schools are not properly vocational, 
although sometimes mistaken for vocational education, 
because they do not result, except by chance, in recog- 
nized forms of vocational efficiency, nor are they assumed 
to be given to persons who have defined vocatiWal aims* 
The means and methods they adopt are not selected with 
a view to the preparation of the pupil for recognized 
callings. 

“ (b) Various forms of practical arts education have 
an important and valuable place in general or liberal 


S’. Q. Bonser and L. O. Mossman, Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Schools, The Macmillan Oo., N.Y., 1025, p. 17. 

D. Snedden, Vocational Education, 1020, p. 639. 
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-education, as a means of enlarging general intelligence, 
•developing sound appreciation of economic products, and, 
in part, in laying the foundations for vocational choice. 

“ (o) Practical arts education is sometimes termed 
pre- vocational education ’, because of the belief that a 
suitable programme of practical arts training will make 
important contributions toward the individual’s ability 
to choose a vocation wisely. Its value to this end depends 
largely upon the degree to which the individual has already 
•developed vocational interest and a desire to choose a 
suitable vocation.” 

Since proper terminology often goes far to elucidate 
■the correct meanings of terms, it would be well to give 
Sippropriate names to “ practical instruction ” now 
•offered in the middle schools, and to the incorrectly termed 
vocational instruction ” imparted in the high schools 
•of Mysore. No vocational competency is aimed at in 
"these courses. They are on the same level as the other 
a.rts subjects designed to offer a fair system of general 
or liberal education to the children. Therefore Sned- 
den’s term ‘practical arts education’ would be more 
appropriate than practical instruction or vocational educa- 
-tion. Practical arts education may then be divided into 
<1) agricultural arts education ; (2) industrial arts educa- 
tion ; (3) commercial arts education ; and (4) household 
iirts education. 

•(6) Varieties of Practiced Arts Education. 

The aims of practical arts education have been estab- 
lished as enriching the knowledge and experience of 
-children of matters connected with the economic and 
.social activities of man. The enrichment is secured by 
"the building up of wholesome ideas, attitudes, skills and 
habits through actual participation in some of these acti- 
vities conducted on a miniature scale as part of general 
•education imparted in schools. 

.(1) Agricultural Arts. 

Under agricultural arts, activities like home-gardening, 
Tearing domestic animals, simple farm mechanics, raising 
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field crops on a small scale and marketing farm products 
may be taken up. Some of these actmties may be 
carried on by the children in their homes or on' their 
far -m H under the supervision of parents and of the teacher 
of practical arts. These home-projects, if carried on 
under suitable care, may be recognized for purposes 
of school credit. Eural children have adequate opportu- 
nities to carry on home-projects. The home-project method 
is a fruitful way of securing the co-operation of parents 
in the school activities. 

If the agricultural arts are taught with a view to 
enhance the general knowledge of children in matters 
connected with agriculture and allied occupations, and 
to enable them to appreciate the economic activities 
and scientific principles contained therein, they may 
be inspired to visualize the vocational possibilities involved 
and may, later on, turn their attention to those pursuits. 
It is, however, not assumed that all who may receive 
agricultural arts education will become farmers. 

{2) Industrial Arts. 

Industrial arts education offers knowledge of industrial 
pursuits to children through actual participation in some 
of the general activities connected with trades and 
industries. Bonser says the appropriate work in 

industrial arts centres about the problems and needs 
of consumers and citizens in six inclusive fields from 
which we supply ourselves with material commodities. 
These fields are those by which we provide ourselves 
with (1) food, (2) clothing, (3) shelter and home-furnish- 
ings, (4) utensils, (5) tools and machines, and (6) 
records or books and other publications.” 

There is here an overlapping of the four fields of 
practical arts. Such overlapping is only natural because 
fife activities are so integrated with one another. 
Oonsequently, in the study of industrial arts all economic 
and social activities must be co-ordinated as far as 


Xf. G. Bonser, Industrial Arts for Public School Admin- 
istrators, Teachers College Publication, Columbia XJniversitv 
1930, p. 15. 
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possible, although as the pupil progresses from the 
primary to the middle and then to the high school the 
units of work become more and more differentiated, 
intensive and based upon elementary scientific principles. 

The subject of industrial arts education is of consider- 
able significance to Mysore. The bulk of the population 
IS engaged in agriculture and they pursue subsidiary 
industries of the handicraft level in their cottages during 
spare time. The artisans have their own arts and crafts 
handed down through generations, and they deserve 
to be encouraged. Their children need special stimulation, 
and that stimulation should be offered by the school 
through industrial arts. 

In the rural areas especially, the farmer and the artisan 
are very much dependent upon each other. Frequently, 
the same person does the work of both. The activities 
of construction and repair work for the Mysore farms 
have not been analysed and recorded as has been done 
for American farms by experts like Struck®^ ; nor are the 
farm activities in Mysore so elaborate as in America. 
But they are adequate enough to demand a sound system 
of industrial arts for pupils in general schools. 

On account of the importance of the subject, it would 
be well to emphasize the objectives of industrial arts 
education under two headings : 

I. General industrial experiences, and 
II. Exploratory industrial experiences. 

Edgerton analyses®* these two objectives as follows : — 
I. General Industrial Experiences. — 

“(1) To develop ‘handy-man’ abilities through repair 
and construction work for home, shop and 
office use. 

(2) To assist in better choice and use of industrial 
products and service. 


8* F. T. struck, Construction and Repair WorJe for the Farmt 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. New York, 1928. 

Bdwm A, Lee, Objectives and Problems of Vocational Educa^ 
iion, pp. 318, 319. 
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(3) To gain sympathetic attitudes toward other 

workers and their work. 

(4) To appreciate economic production hy first-hand. 

experience in production work. ” 

II. Exploratory Industrial Activities . — 

“ (1) To try out individual interests, inclinations, and 
abilities for industrial pursuits through typical 
experiences. 

(2) To make reliable studies of the conditions, 

demands, and opportunities in related occupa- 
tions. 

(3) To provide for the individual needs of pupils 

who would not remain for academic education 
alone. 

(4) To help pupils more wisely to choose future 

com'ses in secondary and higher education.” 

Under industrial arts may be organized a large number 
of courses. Those activities, however, are to be preferred 
which are of immediate local importance and, then, those 
of importance for the State as a whole. These may be 
woodwork, metal work, shop, weaving, masonry, electric 
wiring and fitting, printing, photography, engraving, 
mechanical draughting, shoe-making, tailoring, dress- 
making, jewelry and various other activities connected 
with trades, manufactures, building, transportation, min- 
ing and so on. 

The industrial arts work may be related to other 
subjects taught in the schools. On account of the 
considerable variety of subjects that can be brought under 
industrial arts, it easily lends itself to such co-ordination.. 
Eonser remarks:'’® “Industrial arts is a field of rich cultural 
content — ^not the mere manipulative work of the old 
‘manual training’. Through this thought and appre- 
ciative content, vital relationships to other subjects 
become clearly apparent.” In studying geography the 
appreciation of the industrial activities and economic 


<’® F. G. Bonser, Industrial ArtSf p. 22. 
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3 )roducts of each country can be obtained. In history, 
interesting comparisons can be made as to how the people 
living in different times and countries obtained their 
food supply, clothing, shelter, utensils and other 
necessities of life. In elementary science, the scientific 
principles involved in the diverse industrial and trade 
operations can be analysed, and the importance of 
further scientific research to improve the present methods 
can be realized. Arithmetic deals with problems involv- 
ing length, mass and time. Since industrial arts work 
also depends upon these fundamental measurements 
problems in arithmetic can be based upon industrial 
arts work. Thus industrial arts lends itselE to being 
'CO-ordinated with various other school subjects and 
can be employed to motivate studies in the latter. 
Properly interpreted, this claim of industrial arts can 
as well be laid to other three divisions of practical arts, 
namely, agricultural arts, commercial arts and household 
arts ; because they aU represent achievements of man 
hy the use of his hand and brain. 

(3) Commercial Arts. 

Commercial courses organized in general schools for 
the purpose of giving an appreciation of the methods 
of commerce to the pupils without expecting from them 
proficiency in any particular commercial occupation 
or job may be styled commercial arts courses. The 
-objectives are giving f airplay to the interests of pupils 
in the field of commerce, enabling them to gain an 
insight into the many commercial methods and techniques, 
offering opportumties for exploration or try out as part 
of vocational guidance, and enhancing their general 
Jmowledge of trading conditions. 

Considered from a broad standpoint, commercial arts 
instruction should include the bearing of telegraph and 
telephone, and transport by road, railways, motor bus, 
steamships and airships on commercial expansion of one’s 
country and the other parts of the world. Co-ordination of 
•other studies, especially arithmetic, geography and history, 
with commercial arts would heighten the value of each 
of these courses. 
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The subjects that may be^ tafcen up under commercial 
arts are : commercial arithmetic and accounts, commercial 
correspondence, typewriting, book-keeping, filing, simple^ 
banking, elementary principles of insurance, advertise- 
ment and art of salesmanship. Some of these subjects- 
may be made into projects. Por example, a small bank 
may be started in the school and the pupil’s assistance 
taken to transact business. A co-operative society tO’ 
buy and s'eU pupils’ requisites may be organized, and 
run with their help. 

The commercial courses offered in the high schools of 
Mysore are not vocational by any means. By devoting 
four periods a week for commerce instruction, no voca- 
tional competency can be claimed. These courses must, 
be named commercial arts courses. Though the pupils 
may not enter commerce as life career, the instruction 
has a cultural value and it extends the range of pupils’ 
knowledge and experience. In the words®® of 
H. D, Kitson, “Even though one does not expect to 
enter business as a vocation, he will assuredly be obliged. 
to have some business dealmgs, and the courses in high 
school will give him much enlightenment. Even to be 
merely a cultivated member of society one should know" 
at least something of its largest component — ^business- 
hfe.” 

(4) Household Arts. 

Home-making is a very composite task. As civiliza- 
tion advances,^ the needs of the home, especially in cities, 
in furniture, utensils, lighting, decoration and cleaning 
and plumbing increase. The necessities of life regarding 
food, clothing and recreation grow in complexity. The 
care of children, the nursing of the sick, entertaining 
guests and arranging social functions require no small 
equipment in knowledge and skiU on the part of the 
housewife. Making family budgets, buying groceries 
and selecting foodstuffs so as to secure proper nutrition 


H. D. Kitson, Commercial Education in Secondary Schools^ 
pp. 8, 9. 
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are tasks which confront the home-maker daily. To 
achieve even moderate success in modern home-making, 
a certain amount of training is indispensable. In a 
well-organized society, this training is required of every 
woman. On account of the increasing part that man 
plays in running a modem home, he too needs this train- 
ing — ^at any rate in some phases of it. So household 
arts education, where no vocational efficiency is demanded, 
is to be imparted in general schools as part of liberal 
education, in full measure to girls, and in some essentials 
to boys. 

The scope of household arts, which is synonymous 
with non-vooational home economics, has been defined'*’' 
l3y 0. M. Winchell thus : “hf on-vocational home economics 
has as its controlling purpose the development of intel- 
ligent insights and desirable attitudes toward personal 
living as involved in problems of food, clothmg and home 
life ; and the teaching of such skills as may be needed 
by all girls and women. It seeks also to encourage the 
formation of right habits in the use of food and clothing 
tor health ; to develop a basis for wise choices in relation 
to a satisfactory domicile whether it be a room or a larger 
home ; and to promote desirable attitudes, habits and 
abilities in home-makii^ and home-hving.” 

The household arts being of such general importance 
to aU people, its study is imperative in all grades of 
.schools, — ^primary, middle and high schools — ^in Mysore. 
Special emphasis, however, should be laid on this subject 
in the girls’ schools. In the boys’ schools, such items 
of household arts may be brought in the industrial arts 
•education as would be useful to men. 

Cooley, Winchell, Spohr and Marshall say “Every 
girl in the schools of to-morrow will have some training 


C. M. WinchBlA, Home Scowmvica for Public School Admin- 
istra/torst Teachers College Publication, Colninbia University, 
1931, p. 5. 

A. M. Cooley, C. M. Winchell, W. H. Spohr, .T. A. Marshall, 
Teaching Home Ecommies^ Tlie Macmillan Co., New York, 
1919, p. 58. 
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in home economics as a phase of her general education, 
•whether she leaves school at the age of fourteen, eighteen 
or twenty-five, and without regard to her possible future 
vocation for self-support during the years before matri- 
mony. This is a matter of common, general welfare, 
and the future of the State demands that women know 
how to maintain their homes in an intelligent manner, 
and to promote the health of the individual members 
of the family. ” 

Regarding home economics education for boys, Win- 

cheU writes boys and men have problems of food 

and clothing selection which are similar to those of girls 
and women. The school administrator should therefore 
consider home economics content, whether xmder this 
name or another, as having a place in the education of 
boys as well as of girls in the junior high school.” 

Under household arts, the following subjects can be 
taken up : — cooking, buying and preserving food and 
food materials, serving food, house decoration, selecting 
furniture, care of chfidren, care of household articles, 
selection of dress, dress-making, sewing, nursing, enter- 
taining guests, care of garden and tending domestic 
animals. 


0® 0. M. Home Economics for PuUic School Admin^ 

tstrators, p. 80. 



CHAPTBE VI. 

Proposals for a System of Vocational Education in Mysore. 

A. Some Postulates. 

The basic theories underlying vocational education 
in general and with reference to conditions in Mysore 
in particular have been discussed at length in the l%st 
chapter. Only the proposals will be made here without 
repeating the arguments for making them. Four points 
are to be kept in mind in advancing any scheme of 
vocational education for the State, if the scheme is to be 
practical and to be in consonance with the general trend 
of events there. They are as follows : — 

(1) The State is in the throes of a severe economic 
depression along with the rest of the world. The finances 
of the Government are very limited, especially at the 
present juncture. Consequently, an elaborate scheme 
cannot now be launched. The immediate attention 
should be, in the main, directed toward consolidating 
the ground already covered, augmenting the staff, 
accommodation and equipment in the vocational schools 
already established wherever there is demand for such 
augmentation and making such improvements in methods 
of instruction and administrative policy as would result 
in increased efficiency and bringing into being new 
schools which will function to satisfy immediate needs. 

(2) “A programme for vocational education is 
efficient in proportion as all agencies having a direct 
interest therein are organized and utilized to make that 
programme effective.”^ 

“A programme for vocational education is efficient 
in proportion as it commands the respect of the general 
public.”® 


^ J. 0. Wright and 0, E. Allen, Efficiency in Vocational 
Education, John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1929, p. 14, 
Item Q. 

2 Ibid., Horn W. 
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To meet these conditions of efficiency, which havo 
heen accepted by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the United States as basic, the local authorities in 
Mysore, especially the District Boards, must be stimulated 
to establish and maintain vocational schools, particularly 
on the artisan level. The Government may co-operate- 
with them by granting aid on a basis of fifty-fifty, and by 
offering expert advice and supervision through the officers 
of the State technical departments [vide, Chapter V, 
A {d), (e ) ; and B (a)]. This policy will arouse local 
interest and enlist co-operation of the people. 

(3) The trend that the progress of vocational educa- 
tion should take in the future should be visualized, and 
suggestions should be made to educate pubho opinion so* 
as to prepare the minds of the tax-payer to shoulder 
the financial burden involved therein eventually. 

(4) The great bulk of the people being in rural areas,, 
a net-work of industrial schools designed specially to- 
teach efficient methods in rural industries must be spread 
over the whole State. Similarly, a net-work of agri- 
cultural schools, with demonstration and service stations^ 
should be established, with provision to teach home- 
economies therein for both boys and girls. To the extent 
that the vocational efficiency of the rural population is- 
increased, will there be prosperity in the State. 

In making proposals here, very little mention will 
be made of vocational education of the university level. 
The proposals will be confined mostly to instruction 
of less than college grade. It is only where the college 
grade instruction has direct bearing on these proposal® 
that reference will be made to it. 

B. Indtjsteeal Education. 

(a) Artisan Type Industrial Sehools. 

(1) The seven artisan type industrial schools which 
are under the control of the Department of Industries 
must be strengthened by granting more staff, equipment 
and accommodation, wherever the rush for admission 
is great. 

10 
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Sdiolarships on a more liberal scale may be granted 
to children of the poor artisans living far in the interior 
to encourage them to take courses in these schools. The 
situation of the State, economic and social, makes this 
type of education essential, and interest in it must be 
stimulated if the demand for it lags. 

(2) There is need for greatly increasing the number 
of schools of this type for promoting the vocational 
efiSciency of the mass of artisans engaged in rmal 
industries. The initiative for their establishment should 
hereafter rest with the District Boards on a grant-in-aid 
basis by the Government. One school for every taluk, 
so as to provide about 80 schools for the State, may 
be a very fair programme for the future. 

(3) The private industrial schools may be encouraged 
to increase the number of seats available therein by the 
State offering them adequate financial help, with the 
understanding that they should be willing to fit their work 
into a general plan of vocational education for the State. 

(4) Short-unit Courses . — The aU-day classes are good 
as far as they go. In order to stimulate adult artisans, 
who are already engaged in some vocation, to enhance 
their vocation^ efficiency, short-unit courses lasthig 
from a week to two weeks should be organized in particular 
subjects of immediate importance to them. For example, 
improved methods of welding, use of the power lathe, 
efficient methods of varnishing wood, mending agricul- 
tural implements, etc., may be some of the convenient 
and useful short-unit courses. The conditions of admis- 
sion should be very flexible, and the time must be suited 
to the needs of the workers. They may attend a certain 
number of days consecutively or a certain number of 
hours for a few weeks until they attain fair mastery of 
the respective operations. 

<&) Home Industries Classes for Women. 

At present there are only eight home industries classes 
for women. These are in the two cities, Bangalore and 
Mysore. Similar institutions are required in other places too. 
The responsibility for establishing them should rest with 
the Local Bodies, the Government only aiding local effort. 
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Since a number of women are engaged in cottage 
industries, classes suitable for them may be opened in 
the artisan type industrial schools. The classes may 
be either on the part-time basis, that is, in the evenings, 
or on fnU-thne basis, according to the convenience of the 
local women. 

The industries to he selected should be those in which 
the women are actually engaged or for which there are 
prospective possibilities. The object must be to increase 
the efficiency of workers and to enable them to earn more 
than they do now. 

The aims of home industries classes are different from 
those of home economics. The main object of home 
industries education is to train, women, who want addi- 
tional income for their families, in trades like rattan 
work, basket making, weaving, lace work, silk-reeling 
and silk-twisting, silk cocoon raising and such other 
home industries as are followed by women in Mysore. 
The women that come here may be also those whose 
husbands have died and who have thus lost their bread- 
winners. The products they turn out at home, after 
traimng, must be saleable to afford them money return. 

(e) Textile School. 

The Weaving School attached to the Governmenb 
Weaving Factory at Bangalore may be converted into 
a Textile School to train efficient workers in the local 
cotton, woollen and silk factories and to produce foremen 
and supervisors to serve throughout the State. 

Power looms and small-scale spinning machinery are 
gradually coming into vogue in those places where electric 
supply is given cheap by the Government Electric Power 
and Lighting Department. The proposed textile school 
can do immense service for the spread of these small- 
scale industries by training competent workers in tliat 
held. The agricultural population living in the villages 
who have no work for nearly four to six months in the 
year will find this industry a very profitable by-occupation. 
Already a few rural people have been carrying on work 
in this direction. 
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Ttie possibilities of improving tbe spinning wheel and 
making it more efficient in the hands of the poor farmers 
may be investigated in this school. The school wonld 
be a nseM institution to carry on investigations in the 
various branches of the textile industry, especially along 
those lines which would benefit the cottage textile indus- 
tries. 

id) Fjsdension Education in /Spinning and Weaving, 

The efforts that are now put forth to extend instruction 
in spinning and weaving to the rural population were 
detailed in Section B of Chapter II. 

■When the financial resources of the Government 
improve, more demonstration parties should be organized 
to carry instruction to the very doors of tbe people 
throughout the State. 

The District Boards may be encouraged to organize 
such parties from their resources, and their efforts in 
establishing spinning and weaving centres likj^ those 
at Badanval and Gundlupet maj^ be stimulated " by 
Government grants. 

{€) Arts and Grafts Education. 

The Ohamarajendra Technical Institute at Mysore 
is doing admirable work in arts and crafts education. 
On account of the appreciation of organized school 
i-na 1.-mflt.ion in this field by the handicraftsmen, there is 
large accretion of strength to this Institute in recent 
years. The accommodation, equipment and staff have 
to be increased so that every able candidate seeking 
admission is enrolled and given the benefit of school 
instruction in the respective vocations. 

if) Extension EducaUm for Handicrafts. 

Demonstration parties for extending instruction in 
handicrafts among the villagers may be organized, on 
lines similaT to those for spinning and weaving. Arts 
and crafts education may also be included in the 
programme. 
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Mat-weaving, leather work inclnding shoe-making, 
rattan work, arts and crafts of building trades, metal 
work, carpentry, smithy, jewelry and a number of other 
cottage industries and trades are in need of improve- 
ment, in that the people engaged in them have to be 
taught modern improvements. This is a field rich in 
potentialities. 

{g) The School of Tjugineeringj Bangalore. 

This institution is the training ground for foremen 
and supervisors in mechanical, electrical and civil engi- 
neering trades. A number of students who passed out 
of this school have also set up their own private industrial 
establishments. 

A very useful course that may be added here is 
industrial engineering to train foremen and workers 
specifically for some of the large-scale industries already 
established in the State. Modern industries require 
educated, intelligent and skilled workers who have a 
fair mastery of the scientific and technical aspect of 
manufactures. At present, those who have to qualify 
themselves in industrial engineering and allied subjects 
have to go to institutions outside the State. If suitable 
instruction be imparted within the State, great impetus 
wiU have been given to local manufactures. 

Though, on account of financial stringency of the 
<Iovernment it may not be possible to establish a new 
section immediately, the possibilities may be investigated 
in the meanwhile and suitable arrangements made^when 
better times do come. 

As argued in Chapter V, B (6), a course for contractors 
in building trades and en^neering works is a necessity. 
At present there is great inefflcienoy in their work. 
Training lasting for about six months or one year will 
heighten their vocational eflftciency considerably. 

There is need for establishing a Technological School 
in the State somewhat on the lines of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute,® Bombay, to teach various branches 


® Report on Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidencv. 
1927-28, p. 73. 
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of industrial chemistry, samtary engineering, and forest 
industries. A humble beginning may be made as soon 
as possible by adding comses in those branches which 
are of direct usefulness to the industries m the State. 
The School of Engineering will then gradually grow into- 
a Technological Institute to train workers, foremen and 
supervisors in engineering, chemical and other industries. 

(fe) Industrial Middle and Sigh Schools. 

The need for the establishment of vocational middle 
and high schools was discussed in Chapter V, D (d). 
Public opinion has been fast approaching the view that 
there be vocational education in the secondary stage 
coupled with a fair amount of instruction for citizenship. 
About a fourth of our general middle and high schools 
could be very usefully converted into industrial middle 
and high schools where about hah the time would be 
devoted to the practice of the trades or industry, a fourth 
of the time for related science, mathematics, drawing and 
occupational civics, and the remaining one-fourth for 
cultural subjects. 

(i) Methods of Instruction. 

Various methods of instruction suited to the needs 
of the pupil, the requirements and limitations of the 
locality, and the capacity and resourcefulness of the 
teachers may be utilized in vocational education. Only 
two methods, which seem to be of special importance to 
vocatipnal education and which are widely adopted in 
the United States, will be considered here. 

( 1 ) The Project Method. — Snedden’s definition* isr 
"‘A project in vocational education is a definite unit of 
instruction which combines practical or manipulative 
achievement with a definite enhancement of power to 
apply related technical knowledge. Practical work alone 
may correspond to what is known as a ‘job’ in many 
lines of industry. A project is an ‘educational’ job *, 
it has educational value, and it ought to have economical 
value.” 


* D. Snedden, Vocational Bducation, pp. 661 - 62 . 
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In the project, there is pn^osefnl aotiyity. Accord- 
ing to Kilpatrick,® the donunating purpose fixes the 
aim of the action, guides its process and furnishes its 
drive. Hence the organization of practical work inte 
‘projects’ would greatly enhance the value of instruction 
in vocational subjects. 

Payne says:® “The project method is unquestionably 
the outstanding method to use in the general industrial 
school. The project may be either an individual project, 
a group project, or a class project- The project method 
is the easiest way to teach the separate elements of the 
use of tools, materials, and processes, and also to develop 
in the most natural manner the relationship of these 
elements to the complete project. ... Motivation, 
unification and correlation follow as a natural result, 
and the entire class work is made purposeful.” 

(2) Go-operative Bdueation , — According to the method 
of co-operative education, the industry and the schools 
co-operate with each other in the training of the pupils. 
A class is divided into two sections. One section is sent 
to a plant, by special arrangement with that concern, 
for a week or two for working there under actual industrial 
conditions, while the other is receiving instruction in 
related and general subjects in the school. After the 
period is over, the section in the factory goes to the school 
for instruction in related and general subjects for an 
equal period, while the former section in school goes 
to the plant for practical training. Every week or two, 
the groups are reversed. 

While the pupils are in the plant, though they are 
under the supervision of public schools, they are required 
to conform to all the rules and regulations of the factory 
like other employees. They receive wages for the work 
they do, and thus earn while they learn. 


® Teachers College Record, Columbia University. 22, 283. 
Sept. 1921 — ^Definition of Terms. 

® A. F. Payne, Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1926, pp. 46-47. 
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The advantages of the co-operative method are : 
<1) The pupils are employed in the trade or industry 
for whiqh they are receiving training ; (2) They come 
under the supervision of industrial people who know 
“the requirements of the vocation ; (3) They have greater 
ehances of being subsequently employed in the plant 
where they receive the training ; (4) The school instructors 
are compelled to keep up with the present-day practices 
and to teach subject-matter which directly functions 
in the industries concerned, and (5) The school can go 
on with the minimum amount of equipment and the 
pupils can receive practical training with up-to-date 
^equipment in plants. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education remarks 'J 
■“Since the passage by Congress in 1917 of the Smith- 
B[ughes Act for the promotion of vocational education, 
various types of schools or courses have been developed 
for carrying on organized work in trade and industrial 
■education, the co-operative part-time class being the 
type which has met with much favour among workers, 
•employers, and school officials in all sections of the TJnited 
■States. Such courses have been established both in 
trade schools and in high schools.” 

Every effort should be made in Mysore to use these 
“two methods in every phase of vocational education, 
■consistent with the facilities and opportunities available 
“there. The co-operation of industry and school is a 
most desirable objective for the advancement of industrial 
•education. 

i{j) Industrial Arts Education. 

The objectives of industrial arts education as a depart- 
ment of practical arts have been discussed in Chapter 
Y, E. fSTo vocational efficiency is to be aimed at in this 
field. The main function of industrial arts education 
is to afford a liberal education to the chdd by enabling. 
him to appreciate the economic and social values of 


7 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Co-operative 
JPart-Time Education, 1928, Bulletin No. 130, p. 3. 
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present-day trade and industry and to cultivate some 
desirable skills, attitudes and habits. 

In the primary grades where the children are of ages 
six to ten or eleven years, instruction in industrial arts 
may centre round (1) food, (2) clothing, (3) shelter and 
home furnishings, (4) utensils, (5) tools and machines, 
and (6) records or books and other publications. As 
Eonser says :® “For each grade, there is some material 
from each of these fields which children can learn with 
profit and satisfaction, and for which their natural 
impulses — ^manipulation, investigation and the others — 
afford the drives.” Articles for illustration can be easily 
obtained. A few materials and tools for experiment 
and manipulation are necessary and have to be provided. 

In the primary grades, there is no need to make any 
distinction between instruction for boys and for girls. Pro- 
perly interpreted, food, clothing, shelter and utensils afford 
adequate field for household arts instruction which is 
•essential for both boys and girls. 

In the middle grades, where the pupils are of ages 
ten or eleven years to fourteen or fifteen years, industrial 
arts must be differentiated into subjects. 

Discussing the aims of industrial arts in the Junior 
High School in the. United States, M. M. Profidtt writes 
^‘For pupils of approximately 12 to 16 years of age 
•chronologically, there is general agreement that good 
practice includes provision for developmental and 
exploratory experience in various human activities ; 
that these experiences be on the interest and accomplish- 
ment levels of the pupils ; that they provide for individual 
differences by means of enriched and differentiated 
curricula and methods of instruction.” Metal and wood 
work, spinning and weaving, leather work, rattan work 
blacksraithy, etc., may be for boys, and dress-making’ 
cooking, nursing, etc., for girls. Drawing, painting, music’ 


® F. G, Bonser, Industrial Arts for Public School Admin- 
■istrators, p. 15. 

® Maris M. Proflfittj The General Shop, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Education Builetm No. 30, 1929, p. ]. 
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interior decoration and such other fine arts may also he 
included in the curriculum of either. 

In the high schools where pupils are of ages from 
fourteen or fifteen to seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
the above courses may be further subdivided and the 
pupils given a more intensive and higher kind of work, 
with a foundation of scientific principles imderlying 
the diverse processes and methods. Cabinet and furniture 
construction, machine shop work, wood and metal turn- 
ing, farm mechanics, sheet metal work, electric wiring, 
machine drawing, weaving, household mechanics, print- 
ing, forging, wood carving and inlaying, sculpture, forging 
and pattern making, may be some of the courses for 
boys. For girls, cooking, tailoring, designing and makmg 
dresses, decorating houses, child care and nursing may 
be taught. 

Since the objective of industrial arts education is to 
provide a liberal education, girls may be taught some 
of the simpler items in the subjects proposed above for 
boys, and the boys taught some of the units meant 
for girls. Since purchasing household requisites in 
food, clothing and utensils is often done by men in 
Mysore, household arts is as essential to boys as to girls. 
Also since women go to industry and trades, mostly as 
helpers to men, appreciation of industry is as important 
to girls as to men. So, unless it be in those items which 
are clearly demarcated as men’s or women’s jobs, no 
hard and fast distinction must be made in industrial 
arts education of boys and girls. If suitable projects 
are organized, they may serve for pupils of both sexes. 

0. AGRicroLTxmAii Sduoation. 

(ft) Agricultural Instruction of Oollege Grade. 

(1) The Hebbal Agricultural School is the only 
agricultural institution in the State that imparts instruc- 
tion of oollege grade, trains leaders in scientific agri- 
culture and produces extension workers. There is a 
growing demand for admission to this school. Since 
the number of seats available is now limited, a large 
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niimber of applicants are refused admission. For the 
present, however, there is no need for another institutpn 
of tin's type, since such a school is meant for training 
leaders and experts in agriculture and the number of 
these required in a State of about six million population 
is comparatively small. Moreover, the founding of 
an efficient agricultural school is costly, and the finances 
of the Government at present may not permit of a second 
similar venture. 

To meet the growing demand for agricultural education 
of college grade, however, the number of seats in the Hebbal 
school may be increased by granting more accommoda- 
tion, equipment and staff. 

(2) Animal Husbandry. — A very useful course that 
may be added is animal husbandry. The agricultural 
students are no doubt given some instruction in this 
subject. But, on account of the importance of the 
subject for improving the breed of cattle in the State 
[vide Chapter V, 0 (a) ], specialists in this field must be 
trained. A wide system of extension education in cattle^ 
sheep, pig and poultry raising is necessary, and experts 
in each branch have to be Gained to conduct the work,, 
especially among the rural population. 

(5) Agricultural Insiaruotion for Farmers. 

(1) There are now three agricultural schools [vida 
Chapter III, A (5), (c), (d) ] imparting instruction in 
the vernacular in the districts of Bangalore, Tumkur 
and Hassan meant for training more efficient farmers. 
“The Director of Agriculture reports that there is 
persistent demand from other districts for the establish- 
ment of such institutions and he thinks that the existing 
schools are fulfilling in an increasing degree the essential 
purpose of their existence, namely, the training of young 
men as practical agriculturists.’'^® Steps will have to 
be taken to establish at least one such agricultural school 
in each of the other districts. 


10 
p. 3. 


Meport of the Mysore Agriculiwral Department, 1920-30^ 
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In the establishment of such schools hereafter, a 
departure in policy of the Government may be made 
with a view to stimulate local authorities to take the 
leadership in agricultural education. The District Boards 
may be encouraged to start such agricultural schools 
and the Government may co-operate by meeting half 
the cost of initial equipment and maintenance. If the 
local bodies have the authority to admimster agricultural 
education, the representatives of the people on these 
bodies would have the opportunity to adjust the instriic- 
“tion to suit the needs of the local farming population, 

(2) Evening Glasses . — very useful service that 
-the vernacular agricultural schools can do for the adult 
farmers is to offer short-unit courses, lasting for a few 
weeks each, on such subjects as irrigation, manures, 
raising pigs and poultry, breeding cattle, preparing soil, 
growing flowers, and raising particular vegetables and 
^uits. The methods and techniques learnt here would 
improve the efficiency and productivity of their vocations. 
The adults, being actually engaged in their vocations, 
would highly appreciate the value of the instruction. 
The instruction may be given by way of talks or confer- 
ences in the evenings either in the school or some other 
place convenient to the cultivators. While demonstra- 
tions of implements and specimens may be necessary, 
actual practical work is to be done by the farmers on 
their own farms, following the mstruction obtained in 
-the short courses. The instruction is mostly supplemental 
-to their daily occupations. 

Agricultural evening schools have been found to be 
successful in the United States. “Through much 
experience in the field of agricultural education, it has 
been demonstrated that adult farmers will attend agri- 
eultural evening schools to discuss and to find ways and 
means for improving their business. Such schools 
are likely to find favour among the Mysore farmers 
also. U the evening classes to be arranged by the 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, Agricultural 
JEvening Schools, Bulletin Wo. 89, 1930. 
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agricultural schools should thrive, a special staff may 
appointed to organize them elsewhere. 

(3) Part-Time Agricultural Glasses . — ^The vernacidar 
agricultural schools should arrange classes on a part-time 
basis for those persons who, having entered upon the 
work oii the farm, may return to school and pursue short- 
unit courses in technical agriculture at such times as 
would be convenient to them. The arrangement should,, 
in the nature of things, be very flexible. The farmers 
may go to school for six or eight hours a week dining 
the slack season or may take the instruction on successive 
days so as to complete it in a few days. There should 
be no age limit. 

The assumptions upon which part-time agricultural 
classes are based under the Smith-Hughes Act would 
bo very helpful to elucidate objectives. “ That the persons 
who are to take the work have quit the aU-day school 
and are engaged in a farming occupation or agricultural 
pursuit which has in it a content which can be given to* 
advantage in an organized school or class, that the work 
is designed to further fit persons taking it for useful 
employment in their present occupation or in the farming 
occupations in which they are preparing to engage, that 
a jfarm boy may need instruction intended to increase 
his general vocational intelligence, that a good farmer 
must be a good citizen, and that making him such ia 
one legitimate end of the part-time work if correlated 
with the agricultural instruction.”^^ 

‘ (4) Agricultural Middle and High Schools . — ^Agriculture 
being the mainstay of nearly three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of the State, it is very likely that middle and high 
schools which are designed to impart vocational compe- 
tency in agriculture to the children of the farmers while 
simultaneously they get some instruction for liberal 
education purposes would be welcomed by the rural 
folk. As an initial measure, one middle school in each 
of the eight districts and one high school for the- 


^2 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Agricultural 
Education, Bulletin No. 13, 1930, p. 22. 
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■whole State may be converted into this type. The 
«.ctiial places may be selected by sounding public opinion 
ior ascertaining -w^hich locality would adopt the scheme 
enthusiastically and give it a fair trial. 

(5) Project Method . — ^The object of vocational educa- 
iiion in agriculture being the development of proficiency 
in farming occupations, best results are evidently obtained 
by carrying on practical work on the farm owned by 
the pupil. Any course in practical agriculture can be 
reduced to a number of projects, such as raising a crop 
of rice, ragi, potato, groundnut or jola. In animal 
husbandry, projects might be successful raising of poultry, 
cows, buffaloes, etc. Wherever any pupil has opportu- 
nities for conducting one or more of these projects on 
his own farm under the supervision of the school staff, 
"he must be encom’aged to do so. There must, however, 
be a close correlation between the pupils’ practice on his 
farm and the class-room instruction. 

The T'ederal Board for Vocational Education in the 
United States has the following to say^’ about supervised 
practical work: “The home project is an enterprise 
imdertaken by the boy with full responsibility on his 
part for both the financing of the project and the doing 
of the -work, although he may not necessarily do all the 
work himself. This should be a busmess enterprise 
involving the keeping of books, the taking of inventories, 
.and the making of :toal statements. 

In addition to the project, certain additional farm 
jobs may be carried on, like the testing -of milk from 
a certain munber of cows, the treatment of seed potatoes 
for scab, the testing of the germinating powers of seed 
corn, or the grafting of fruit trees.” 

It is only when the pupil has no opportunity to work 
on his o'wn farm that the school farm may be used. 

The project method may be used in any of the types 
•of agricultural schools or classes. Since the pupil does 


IS Agricultural JEduccMon, “Organization and Adniinistra- 
-tion,” 1930, Bulletin No. 13, p. 22. 
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the work on his own farm, the improved methods that 
he may adopt would afford hints to his parents to improve 
their techniques. The neighbours, too, would be stimu- 
lated to improve their vocational efftciency. 

The advantages of the home project method of train- 
ing are well set forth in the following paragraph of 
the Eightieth Eeport of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education published in 1917 : 

“Under the home project plan of training, a boy 
at the end of his course not only has" had four years of 
thorough training, but he may have accomplished four 
years of farm development and may have very tangible 
results to show for his effort. The boy who starts a 
nursery of one hundred trees and transplants it into 
an orchard has the trees themselves to show for his 
training. ... On the completion of his course in train- 
ing, such a boy finds his hands full of well-considered 
farm enterprises undertaken for his father and for the 
family benefit, or with the good-will of his father and 
for his personal benefit.”^* 

(6) Agrioultural JSMmsion WorJe . — The agricultural 
extension work in Mysore has been fairly well devised 
and is ably directed. The staff is not, however, com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the task. When the 
financial conditions improve, the number of extension 
agents, called agricultural inspectors in Mysore, may 
be increased so as to have one for every taluk in the 
State; that is, to the 27 agents now available, about 
53 will have to be added. The increase can take place 
only gradually. 

The extension agents should organize clubs in 
villages like the 4-H Clubs in the United States. The 
objectives claimed for these clubs are : 

To improve farm and home practices j 
To teach pride in occupation ; 

To give training in agriculture and home economics ; 
To develop appreciation of nature ; 


B. A, Lee, Objectives and Pre^lems of Vocational Edtication, 
1928, p, 77. 
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To teach co-operatioii ; 

To develop rural leadership ; 

To give vision ; 

To develop men and women/® 

In agricultural extension work and in the evening 
schools, the conference method is highly fruitful. The 
method has been defined thus “The conference is 
an educational procedure consisting of informal but 
systematic group discussion carried on by experienced 
persons under the direction of a leader.” 

The leader may be an extension agent whenever 
he is available or may be some other agricultural expert. 

The chief aims are constructive thinking about 
agricultural and allied occupations, pooling and exchang- 
ing experience of group members, and thus getting 
sufficient facts for improving vocational efficiency. 

Demonstration on the farms of the cultivators has 
been found to be a valuable method in extension work 
in Mysore, Its use must be extended widely. 

(o) Agricultural Arts Bducation. 

Agricultural arts are taught in twelve middle schools 
for six out of thirty-three periods a week in the second, 
third and fourth year classes. As explained in Chapter V, 
E, the objective to be gained cannot be regarded as more 
than the enrichment of liberal education of rural children. 
As such, this instruction may be extended to other 
middle schools, especially to those situated in rural parts. 
The rural boys will greatly appreciate the importance 
of the staple industry on which lies the hfe career of most 
of them. 

On the arts standard, agricultural instruction must 
be introduced in the high schools, too. The future 


15 C, B. Smith and M. O. Wilson, The Agricultural Extension 
System of the UnUed States, John Wiley and Sods, Wew York, 
1930, p. 71. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, The Conference 
Procedure in Teaching Voeationcd Agrwulture, 1930, Bulletin 
No. 147, p. 1. 
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citizen must liave a good, appreciation of tlie agricultural 
and allied occupations. » 

(d) Bericultiiral Hdueation. 

The Government of Mysore has made admirable 
efforts to educate people m the various phases of seri- 
culture industry (Chapter III, D). 

Improving and extending the instruction given on 
the sericulture farms, enlar^g the scope of tr^ning at 
the Government Silk Filature at Mysore, opening more 
silk-twisting and silk-reeling classes for women, opening 
sericulture classes on the arts level in more middle schools, 
of silk-producing tracts, introducing sericultural arts 
instruction in high schools, and increasing the number 
of sericulture inspectors to do more extension work are 
the lines along which sericultural education can be 
advanced. 

D. OOMMEBCUAL EDUCATION. 

(а) Commeroial Schools. 

There are now four recognized commercial schools 
in the State, one under Government management, and 
three under private control, two of the latter receiving- 
grant from the State. Efforts need to be hereafter 
directed toward strengthening these institutions. Courses 
in advertising, secretarial work, retail selling, salesman- 
ship and insurance should be organized. 

(б) Commercial MiMle and High Schools. 

Just like the proposed industrial and agricultural 
middle and high schools, commercial middle and high 
schools may be estabhshed with a view to train youths, 
of middle and liigh school ages for business. The 
courses should be such as would find favour with the 
large number of small traders and shop-keepers as well as 
with the larger commeroial and industrial enterprises. 

In the middle schools, instruction is imparted in. 
the vernacular. Most of the pupils that leave school 
at the end of the middle school go into business of some 
kind or other, which is often of smaU-scale type where 
accounts are maintained and correspondence carried 
11 
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on. in the vernacular. Gommerical middle schools conld 
give a great impetus to modernizing commercial and 
"business methods of the small trader. 

io) Commercial Arts JEducation. 

The four periods per week of commercial education 
imparted in the high schools is really on the arts level. 
This m^ust he continued with the well-imderstood objective 
of giving the pupils an appreciation of business methods 
in the modem commercial world. 

Commercial subjects must be taught hereafter in the 
middle schools also on the arts level [Chapter V, C (o) ]. 
At present no provision exists for this. 

<d) Vernacular Gommerdcd Classes for Adults. 

In Chapter V, C (<?), the need for re-establishing 
vernacular commercial classes for adults was discussed. 
The local bodies, who are more in touch with the needs 
and requirements of the respective localities, may be 
stimulated by generous ^nts from the State funds 
to organize such classes in places where there is a fair 
ohance of their becoming popular. When the demand 
for them ceases, the classes will close. 

B. HoaiE Bconomios Education. 

{a) Need for Home Economics Education in Mysore. 

hTo subject of general or vocational education is more 
important to Mysore than home-economics, but no subject 
,has been less organized in her school system.* Under 
the name of domestic economy, a little knitting and 
sewing is done and a few principles of hygiene taught 
in the middle and high schools for ghls. But no practical 
work of any kind is done in such important subjects as 
child care, cooking, kitchen organization, structural 
necessities of the home, interior decoration, selection and 
pare of household furniture and equipment, family budgets, 
maintenance of garden, selection of foods, nutrition and 
recreation. 

Practically every person in Mysore, with but very 
tew exceptions, marries and sets up a home. Almost 
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every girl looks forward to a happy home of her own and 
expects to have children worthy of her family and the 
eommimity in which she lives. Nothing is more delight- 
ful to an Indian housewife than to extend the hospitality 
of her home to her relatives and friends of her family. 
In tlie more cultured communities, fine arts like singing 
and playing on musical instruments are regarded as 
desirable accomphsliments for girls. AU these traditional 
usages, customs and manners of the household are now 
taught to girls by mother-daughter apprenticeship at 
home. Since there are many aspects of home-economics 
which have developed in recent times through progress 
made in applied science and which a mother can hardly 
know unless she undergoes an organized training in them, 
the teaching of home-economics on a highly extended 
and improved scale in schools and colleges is an imperative 
necessity in Mysore. 

The foundations of home-economics education can 
only be laid gradually. The aims and purposes of teach- 
ing the subject with special reference to conditions in 
Mysore have to be evolved, and the public must be 
educated and made familiar with them. The needs 
of the various economic levels of society have to be 
surveyed and curricula suitable to their requirements 
have to be developed. Particular social usages and 
religious susceptibilities have to be allowed for. Equip- 
ment needed for the different types of schools has to be 
determined, in relation to the needs of the local community. 
Research and investigations in subjects like nutrition, 
sanitary methods and fittings, modes of constructiag 
homes and of equipping them on modern lines for the 
diverse economic strata of society, and the Tnfl.ViTig of 
family budgets have to be carried on. Eesearch carried 
on in other countries is not directly applicable here 
because of different climatic conditions, different natural 
products, etc. Therefore new research is imperative. 
Not the least of all, suitable teachers competent to teach 
the subject have to be trained. In the meanwliile 
beginnings of instruction should be made with the data 
now available to the extent that the present resources 
permit. For some time to come, most of the teaching 
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of home-economics will have to be more on the household 
arts level [vide Chapter V, B (6), (4)] than on a strictly 
vocational basis. 

In this connection, it would be instructive to know 
how the household arts education has developed in the 
United States. Florence B. Winchell writes “Since 
the introduction of Household Arts into American 
schools thirty-five or forty years ago, the attention of 
most of those concerned with the work has of necessity 
been directed to the immediate needs of their own situa- 
tions. Very few individuals have had the opportunity 
to deliberately consider the prdblems of the whole field, 
studying the needs in detail and in perspective. Not- 
withstanding the rapid growth of the work and many 
forms of pioneer work required by the widely differing 
situations, the teaching has improved. This improve- 
ment in the teaching of Household Arts has been largely 
due to the personal contacts among teachers, established 
at Household Arts conferences and through travelling 
supervisors. The successes of one school have inspired 
teachers of other sections, original schemes and devices 
have been made more generally useful and disagreements 
in educational pliilosophy have stimulated careful thought 
concerning the subject.” 

(6) HouseJiold Arts in General Schools. 

(1) Primary Schools . — ^As explained in section B 
of this Chapter, home-economics of non- vocational type, 
which is designated household arts, is to be taught in 
the primary schools as part of the industrial arts 
programme since the simple projects and problems of 
food, clothmg, shelter and utensils are common to both 
these branches of practical arts. As far as possible, 
study of industrial and household arts problems must 
be co-ordinated and articulated with the study of other 
subjects, so that these little children may get an integrated 
educational effect. To the extent the children are 


Florence E. Winchell, Sow can Household Arts Teaching 
he Made More Effective ? 192.S, liincoln School Publication 

No. 14. 
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mabled to correlate information and manipulation in 
the diverse subjects of the primary grades will there be 
effectiveness in instruction. At this stage, there need 
be no differentiation in the curricula for boys and girls, 
for the needs of both are the same. 

Foiu’ to six periods a week devoted to industrial and 
household arts would well repay effort in the primary 
classes. 

(2) Middle and High Schools . — ^In Mysore there are 
separate schools for boys and for girls at the middle and 
high school levels, and very few girls attend boys’ schools. 
The feeling among the generality of parents is* that there 
should be differentiation of curricula to suit the needs 
of boys and of girls. 

Home-economics, under the name of domestic science, 
finds a place in the curricula of girls’ middle and high 
schools. Four to six periods a week are allotted to the 
subject. Knitting, sewing and home hygiene are taught. 

Time has come when the various courses listed on 
page 126 should be introduced. Belated science and 
mathematics must also be taught. As the girls proceed 
to higher grades, practical work must become more 
diffpentiated and should centre round well-defined 
projects. “If projects are selected because of a real 
interest in the subject, their success is assured.’’^® 

“ eve:^ pnpil should be encouraged to assume 

the responsibility for some task which requires manage- 
ment and judgment beside the actual doing. The task 
should be something which the pupil herself desires to 
do, something which will meet her own needs, and for 
this reason it will likely be an activity which she is 
normally expected to perform. Such activities are called 
home projects. 

These courses in home-economics of four periods a 
week are to be understood as functioning for appreciation 


C. M. Bro\TO and A. H. Haley, The Teaching of Home-' 
Economics, Houghton Miflflin Oo., New York, 1928, p. 226. 
Ibid., pp. 232, 233. 
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and liberal education purposes and not to secnre voca- 
tional ei5aciency in the strict sense of the term. 

(e) Home-lSconomics for Vocational Ufficimcy, 

Under the conditions obtaining in Mysore just at 
present, it is doubtful if vocational middle and high 
schools for home-economics would become popular. After 
the advantages of household arts education have been 
appreciated by the public and when women’s education 
advances adequately so that educated women wish to- 
secure home-economics education for vocational purposes,, 
either for service in their own homes or for earning a 
livelihood by service in other places such as hotels and 
restaurants, aU-day home-economics schools may be 
established. 

(1) Evening Classes . — For the benefit of adult 
women who are already home-makers, and other women 
who are paid household assistants in others’ homes, eveniag 
classes may be set up for imparting instruction in home- 
economics which wo^d be supplementary to their home- 
duties. For example, in a project on cooking, no practical 
work need be attempted in the evening class.' But 
discussion will centre round nutritive values of food-stufls 
used, more economical ways of cooking and mixing- 
ingredients, methods of preserving cooked foods, improve- 
ments that can be effected in cooking appliances, and 
cooking for large numbers as in hotels or for parties. The 
aim is to enhance the vocational efficiency of actual or 
potential home-makers, by offering them an intelligent 
and scientifically tested interpretation of the manipu- 
latory and other activities in which they are engaged 
at other times. 

(2) JScotension Education . — ^Extension agents in home- 
economics may be appointed to carry instruction to the 
very homes of the people. Especi^y is this kind of 
wo:& needed in villages. Bural population requires 
instruction and information on all items of home-making 
even more than the urban people. Conferences with 
villagers on subjects like food selection, nutrition, house 
planning and furnishing, home management, home 
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iiTirsing, hygiene of clothing, child care and training, 
and social recreation and conmiimity relations would 
be of immense use in enriching rural life. 

The way in which extension work is carried on in 
the United States may be seen from the following account 
given by Smith and Wilson 

“In developing the year’s extension programme the 
home demonstration agent assembles a group of farm 
women in a community to discuss the need and to 
determine their choice of a certain number of demonstra- 
tion meetings in various phases of nutrition, clothing, 
or home management or home furnishings, textiles and 
fabrics, etc. There may be a demonstration meeting 
per month extending through a period of one, two, or 
three years. The farm women choose such subjects as 
they most desire instruction in. Bach local group of 
farm Avomen is asked to select one, or preferably two, 
of its members to meet with the home demonstration 
agent or State extension specialist or both, at the county 
seat or some other convenient place in the county for 
a day or two to get the instruction. The delegates from 
the community thus sent to take the instruction from 
the home demonstration agent and extension specialist 
from the college are called local leaders. The local leaders 
are given the special instruction with the understanding 
that they will carry back to the local group that sent 
them the information thus received, put the information 
received into practice in their own home themselves, 
and show the farm women of the group just how to do 
the work. ” 

(3) Glasses for Hotel Ma/mgers and Hotel Employees . — ' 
As explained in Chapter V, 0 (d), classes should be 
organized for hotel managers and hotel employees like 
cooks, servers and cleaners, with a view to increase their 
efficiency and make the hotels more hygienic and 
comfortable. Within the last two decades, hotels have 
multiplied enormously. Women have been gradually 


20 C. B. Simth and M. C. Wilson, The AgncuUural Extension 
System of the United States, pp. 64, 65. 
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•opemng liotels independently, -whereas formerly the 
field was held almost entirely by men. Women helpers 
are now coming into hotels where managers and cooks 
are men. The vocation will draw more people hereafter, 
as trade, commerce, industry and transportation thrive. 
‘There is a great future for this kind of vocational 
instruction. 



CHAPTER Vn. 


Problems of Training Teachem of Vocational Education 
in Mysore. 

<a) Present Practice of Selecting Teachers of Vocational 
Subjects, 

The present practice of selecting teacliers of Tocational 
education in Mysore consists in determining w^hioli persons 
liave the requisite knowledge in the respective vocations 
which they have to teach in the school concerned. A 
carpentry instructor must have a good knowledge of car- 
pentry, often determined by a certificate showing suc- 
cessful completion of a course in carpentry offered by a 
recognized technical or industrial school. An agricul- 
tural instructor is generally to have a diploma from the 
agricultural school at ITebbal or from any other Indian 
agricultural school or college of the same standard. A 
commerce teacher must be a Bachelor of Commerce of 
an Indian university or must be the holder of a certificate 
of equal merit. A good knowledge of the content of the 
vocation is regarded as the most requisite qualification. 
In the case of instructors of agriculture and commerce, by 
the very qualifications required for admission to the agri- 
cultural and commercial schools, they must have passed 
at least a high school public examination or its equivalent. 
But in the case of instructors of subjects like carpentry, 
blacksmithy, weaving and metal work which are on the 
artisan level, an instructor who is capable in his trade 
may or may not have gone beyond the primary school. 
Whenever persons, capable in the trade and also pos- 
sessing as high a general education as possible, are avail- 
able, they are given preference in selection. When such 
men are not available, a capable artisan is appointed, 
though his general educational qualification may be low. 

Instructors of vocational subjects, who have a fair 
amount of liberal education, of say high school level or 
more, are expected to impart instruction in related science 
and mathematics, and related sociology and economics 
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as far as their training and attainments permit. They 
are instructors of agriculture, of commerce, and of civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering. As for instructors 
in other 'subjects, the general educational qualifications 
are of varied standards, anywhere from no schooling what- 
ever up to high school graduation or a year or two of 
college. 

As for training to teach the particular vocational 
subject, there is hardly any organized or systematized 
practice in the State. That question, namely, of training 
teachers of vocational education competently to teach 
the particular subject wliieh they are expected to teach, 
has until now not been considered. Bach teacher adopts 
the methods he thinks most suitable. 

Another point that should be taken into consideration 
with regard to the qualifications of teachers of vocational 
subjects is their actual experience in the trade or industry 
or occupation. Very often the apieultural, commercial 
and engineering teachers have little actual vocational 
experience. A graduate of an agricultural school is 
appointed as an agricultural teacher without any considera- 
tion of whether or not he has successfully conducted agri- 
culture as a vocation on his own or some other person’s 
farm. A commerce teacher may not have worked in any 
commercial or business concern. A teacher of any 
branch of engineering may not have been employed in 
any engineering or allied firm or plant. This want of 
actual experience in trade or industry or occupation 
detracts considerably from the effectiveness in teaching 
with regard to trade conditions. Snedden says “ It 
is to be assumed that no one can be a successful teacher 
of trade technology who has not had substantial experience, 
although not necessarily the amount required of a jour- 
neyman, in the practice of the trade itself.” The Board 
of Industrial Education in the City of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, requires for a permanent vocational teacher’s 
license to teach trade classes five years of approved 


* D. Sn-edden, Vocational MduccMm, p. 363. 
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|oiirneymaii trade experience in tlie field to be taught or 
in approved related fields.* 

(&) Qualifications of Teobchers of Vocational Education. 

Qualifications required of teachers of vocational educa- 
tion depend upon (1) the type of school, (2) the subjects^ 
they have to teach, (3) the vocational proficiency pupils- 
mu^ attain, and (4) the educational qualifications that the 
enrolled pupils possess. 

In an artisan-type industrial school, the teacher of 
carpentry or weaving should be very efficient in the trade, 
but his general educational equipment need not neces- 
sarily be high. The artisan boys themselves are not of 
high educational attainments. They, however, do expect 
the teacher to demonstrate the methods and techniques 
of the trade most efficiently. Since their family occupa- 
tions are often the very trades for which they come to the 
industrial school to receive training, they constantly 
compare their traditional methods with school methods. 
Unless the school training is of a really better type than 
that which they can obtain by father-son apprentice- 
ship, they may feel dissatisfied with the school. The 
parents, too, are highly critical of the instruction imparted 
in the school, and they expect far more efficient training 
in the school than they can impart at home. 

In a vocational high school, the teacher of carpentrx 
should not only be competent in his trade but should also 
have a fairly high general education, say of the high school 
standard. The pupils in the high schools have very little 
respect for a trade teacher who has little liberal educa- 
tion. Moreover, vocational teachers in l%h schools 
should be able to impart knowledge of related science, 
mathematics, and sociology, and of trade conditions. 
The standard is far higher than that expected in the artisan 
type school. 

As a general rule, all teachers of vocational subjects 
should be able to impart instruction in (1) the practice 


p 24 ?’ Objectives and Problems of Vocational EdueaHanr 
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of tlie trade, (2) related science and mathematics, and (3) 
related sociology and economics. Therefore “ the train- 
ing institution itself would necessarily have to contain 
a few specialists in trade technology, trade sociology, and 
methods of teaching.”® By trade practice is meant 
“ all that training based on practice in productive work, 
such training to involve rigid tests of capacity to produce 
•quantity of output as well as quality of output, as a final 
•condition of approval.”* 

Under related science and mathematics come those 
items of science and mathematics which go to elucidate 
the technological prmciples involved in the trade and to 
enhance the understanding and technical proficiency 
■of the pupil. 

Under trade sociology and economics come “the 
history of the occupation, its economic and social signi- 
ficance in the world at the present time, the legal rights 
and obligations of its workers, principles of sanitation and 
hygiene as applied in the industry,”® problems of demand 
and supply of the workers in the trade and labour problems 
affecting the trade in the locality and in the State. 

The standard of instruction that the teacher has to 
impart depends upon the trade and the requirements of 
the pupils. To do his work efficiently, his qualifications 
are to be fairly high at each level. 

The qualifications that a teacher of vocational sub- 
jects should have can be divided into five categories 
according to a plan of the Board of Industrial Education 
in the City of Milwaukee.® 

(1) Training in the content or subject-matter of the 

vocation, 

(2) Experience in the vocation after training, 

(3) Training for teaching the vocational subject, 


3 D. Snedden, VoccMonal JBdxicaivon, p. 366. 

* Ibid,, p. 362. 
s Ibid. 

® E. A. Lee, Obieciivea and Problems of Vocational Education, 
p. 241. 
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(4) General education, and 

(5) Personal qualifications. 

(<?) Training of Teachers of Trade and Industry. 

(1) Teachers in Artisan Type Industrial Schools . — 
The practice in the trade of teachers in artisan-type- 
schools should he very detailed and efficient. There are 
industrial schools in the State which can give this practice 
to them. After school training, they need to have about 
three years experience in following the trade efficiently. 
This experience is expected to yield to them an insight into- 
the actual conditions of the trade and its related socio- 
logy and economics. 

The general educational qualification may be the 
completion of the middle school. 

Training for teaching the subject will have to be 
arranged after they get three years’ actual experience in 
the trade. A course in methods of teaching trade and 
industrial subjects and of imparting related science and 
mathematics and trade sociology and economics suited 
to artisan children will have to be organized in one of the 
larger industrial schools in the State. 

" Training in trade technology and trade sociology,, 
as well as in methods of teaching and other related peda- 
gogical subjects, manifestly cannot be given in the industry 
itself. These subjects should be provided for by the 
training institution, in every case under the guidance of 
specialists in the trade itself. In the last stages of the 
training of the prospective teacher, some facilities for 
practice teaching, perhaps in the capacity of an assistant 
in existing vocational schools, should be made available.”’^ 

The teachers in artisan-type industrial schools may 
be drafted generally from the artisan class. Having lived 
in that community, they know the requirements, habits 
and aspii'ations of artisan children better than others^ 
They may be expected to have a clearer idea of socio- 
logical and economic conditions of the artisan class than 
people of other groups. 


’’ D. Hnedden, Vocahonul Education, pp. 365-66. 
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(2) Teachers in Industrial Schools of Standard Higher 
than the Artisan Type . — Qualification regarding industrial 
training for teacliers of these schools should he completion 
of a course in their respective subjects given to advanced 
students in the Chamarajendra Technical Institute at 
Mysore or the School of Engineering at Bangalore or the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay. 

They should have about five years’ experience 
in following the trade as journeymen. Industrial prac- 
tice participation is of utmost importance to teachers 
of industrial subjects in the higher industrial schools. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education says 
Experience aU over the United States during the past 
12 years has amply demonstrated the fact that one cannot 
expect to have a successful day trade course if it is taught 
by other than a practical mechanic.” 

Completion of a high school course would be the 
minimum requirement as to general education. 

Training in teaching-methods, in related subjects 
and in industrial sociology and economics as well as in 
observation and practice teaching, should be arranged in 
, the respective industrial and engineering schools under 
■the supervision of specialists in each branch. The pros- 
pective teachers should have fundamental courses in 
general education and a course in principles of vocational 
education.® 

(3) Teachers for Extension WorTc in Trade and Indus- 
try . — ^In addition to the qualifications mentioned in (2) 
Uibove, teachers for extension work should be well versed 
in the problems and objectives of extension work and in 
the methods of achieving the purposes by s-uLtable means. 
They must be good “ mixers,” and should have affable 
tiemperament to win the confidence of the artisan class. 
They should be well trained in putting into practice the 


® Federal Board for Vocational Education, The Tratnhig 
Teachers for Trade and Industrial Education, 1930, Bulletin 
150, p. 48. 

® A. F. Payne, Admimstrntion of Vocational Ediwatton, 

p. 116. 
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project method and the conference method, since these 
two would he very appropriate in extension work. 

(4) Teachers of Industrial AHs . — The object of 
instruction in industrial arts in schools is to enable the 
children to appreciate the sociological and economic 
bearings of trade and industry on life and to afford them 
a certain amount of skill with tools and in processes used 
in industry as part of a liberal education. 

A teacher of industrial arts in primary schools must, 
theiefore, have an all-round knowledge of the six fields 
comprising industrial arts education, namely, food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, utensils, tools and machines and records. He 
is not an expert in any particular trade or industry ; but he 
must have practice in the use of simple tools which can be 
used by children of ages six to ten years. He must have a 
wide appreciation of the needs of the community in the six 
fields. He must have clear conceptions of the purpose 
of industrial arts teaching. The training for teachers 
of industrial arts in primary grades may be arranged in 
the State normal schools as part of the teacher traiuing 
programme for general education. 

In the middle and high schools, differentiated cur- 
ricula operate, and courses become more and more special- 
ized as the pupils advance &om grade to grade. Indus- 
trial arts teachers for these schools should have a working 
knowledge of two or three trades which are allied to one 
another and should possess a fair acquaintance with two 
or three other trades. They should understand the philo- 
sophy underlying the teaching of industrial arts in general 
schools. They must have good training in the subject- 
matter of the courses they have to teach. After studying 
the training and experience of 480 industrial arts teachers 
in the United States, Fred Strickler has come to the con- 
clusion '* On the whole teachers want more training 


Fred Strickler, The Training and Experience of 480 
Industrial Arts Teachers, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927, p. 60. 
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in the subject-matter which bears a close relationship 
to the problems of every-day teaching.” How much 
more training the teachers of industrial arts in Mysore 
schools should have ! 

There are many teachers of industrial arts already 
in service in Mysore. Their training is important and 
may be styled "teacher training in service It can be 
eJffiected by holding summer classes and arranging 
extension courses at any time. Friese writes “ Speci- 
fically, teacher-training in service may be the vehicle 
for establishing aims, selecting subject-matter, making 
analysis, studying methods, giving interest and purpose to 
the work, etc. The work is better through bettering the 
teacher. ISo supervisor or director is worthy of that title 
who does not see where the work (teaching) may be 
bettered, and provide a means for its accomplishment.” 

The Training CoEege for Teachers at Mysore can 
organize courses for the tradniug of teachers in service. 

(d) Training of Teachers of Agriculture, 

The minimum practical training for teaching agricul- 
ture in a vocational a^icultural school and for teaching 
agricultural arts in middle and high schools should be 
graduation from the Hebbal Agricultural School. This 
will provide the teacher technical and scientific knowledge 
of agriculture. 

After graduation, he should have followed the voca- 
tion of farming in the particular branch or branches he 
has to teach for three to five years. This farming 
experience is of great importance for successful teaching 
of vocational agriculture. 

Then he should undergo training in the teaching of 
agriculture and in the philosophy of instruction in the 
particular type of school or class or subjects, namely, all- 
day school, part-time school, evening school, extension 
work or agricultural arts. 


John J. Friese, Explorim/ the Manual Aria, The Century 
Oo., New York, 1926, p. S69. 
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The agricultural experts in the school at Plebhal should 
organize courses in the teaching of apiculture with tho 
assistance of experts in general education and in teacher- 
training. Courses should also be organized for training" 
teachers already in service, to bring to their attention 
newer and better ways of teaching and for imparting tO' 
them knoAJt ledge of recent developments in agricultural 
practice. Training of teachers in service may be also effected 
by supervisors of agricultural education as itinerant teacher- 
trainers, througli extension courses and summer classes, 
and through professional books and other literature.^® 

(e) Training Teachers of Commerce. 

For teaching commercial subjects in a commercial 
vocational school, a Bachelor of Commerce degree of an 
Indian university or equivalent, with special training 
in the branch or branches the teacher has to teach is the 
bare requisite. After graduation, the person should be 
employed in a commercial concern for three to five years 
for obtaining experience in the vocation. 

A person qualified as above, should undergo a course 
in the teaching of commercial subjects in the particular 
type of school he has to serve. Special courses in the 
teaching of commercial subjects may be arranged in the 
Government Commercial School at Bangalore with the aid 
of experts hi commercial subjects and general education. 

For teaching commercial arts, graduation from the 
Government Commercial School at Bangalore would be 
adequate. The prospective teacher of this subject should 
be employed for at least three years in a commercial con- 
cern where he can utilize his knowledge in commercial 
pursuits. After obtaining trade experience, he should 
undergo training for teaching commercial arts. 

(/) Training Teachers of Home-Economics. 

There are no facilities in Mysore for training teachers; 
of home-economics. A little training in sewing and knit- 
ting and instruction in hygiene and sanitation of the 


^2 Federal Board tor Vocational Education, Training Teachers: 
of Vocahonal Agriculture in Service^ 1929, Bulletin ISIo. 135. 
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Irome is imparted to women under training for teaching. 
But the Yarious other items of home-economics receive 
no attention. 

The immediate task lies in organizing household arts 
instruction on an extended scale for women teachers in 
service in the Women’s Training College at Mysore City. 
The course may be given as an extension education course 
for teachers in the city duriag two or three evenings in 
the week for a year, and as a summer course for teachers 
outside. The teachers thus trained can teach household 
arts in the general schools. This course can also be made a 
p>art of the teacher-training programme for future teachers. 

When financial conditions improve, a vocational 
home-economics teacher-training class for teaching home- 
economics as a vocational-efifioiency course wiU have to 
be instituted. This may be done in the Women’s Train- 
ing College. The experience gained in teaching household 
arts would be very helpful in this field. Teachers for 
extension work, evening classes, part-time classes and 
all-day schools may all be trained here as the organization 
progresses. 



CHAPTBE Vin. 

Problems of Vocational Guidance in Mysore. 

{a) Need for Voeaiional Guidance. 

The JTational Vocational Guidance Association of 
America formulated and adopted in 1924 the following 
definition of vocational guidance^: — 

“ Vocational guidance is the giving of information, 
experience and advice in regard to choosing an occupa- 
tion, preparing for it, entering it and progressing in it.” 

The term “ vocational ” as used here comprises all 
gainful occupations, as listed in the United States census 
of occupations and home-maldng. 

Snedden defines® it thus : “ Vocational guidance 
includes all systematic efforts, under private or public 
control, and excluding the traditional activities of the 
home, the conscious and chief purpose of which is to secure 
the most economical and effective adjustment of young 
people to the economic employments which they can 
most advantageously follow.” 

In the United States, the number of occupations has 
become enormous within the last half century on account 
of progress in agriculture, trade and industry. The 
occupations have also increased in techniques and com- 
plexity. They have become more specialized. This is 
due to the application of science to the requirements of 
life and a desire in the people to enrich life and to increase 
its comforts. Simultaneously with this advancement, 
the urbanization of population has progressed consider- 
ably. 


1 F, J. Allen, Pnncixiles and Prdblema in VocaMmial Guidance, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1927, p. 14. 

2 D. Snedden, Vocational Education, The Macmillan Co.. 
New York, 1920, p, 580. 
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The American family, at any rate in the cities, is not 
in a position to afford ad^nate guidance to the children to 
select any particular occupation as was done when life was 
comparatively simple and when the home exerted consider- 
able influence in the vocational training of the youths, ‘ ‘Gra- 
dually at first, more rapidly in recent years, the home has 
changed and it no longer occupies the position in training 
that it once did. The pushing back of the frontier, the 
development of trade and commerce, the specialization 
of mdustry, all have been accompanied by the giving up 
on the part of the home, of nearly all its early industrial 
training. In fact, in many of our homes there is prac- 
tically nothing left for the boy to do.”® 

In Mysore, the agriculturists, artisans and traders 
generally guide their children to follow their own occupa- 
tions, although in recent years a few people do send their 
boys for higher education to enter the professions. The 
home is the training ground for occupations among them. 
There are, however, many people who depend for their 
vocations on higher education, which they pursue with a 
view principally to enter Government service and to take 
to the professions. The Government services are over- 
crowded. More people now go to higher education with 
the intent of finding places in Government offices than 
can be absorbed therein. The profession of law is over- 
crowded. Engineering college graduates do not find it 
easy to obtain positions either in the Government depart- 
ments or in private concerns ; and unless trade and 
industry thrive there is little prospect before most of these 
graduates. Medical graduates have good chance of doing 
service in rural areas where medical aid is most necessary 
now ; but there is great reluctance on their part to settle 
down there. If there is sympathetic guidance, they can 
be persuaded to do so. Pupils of high schools and 
colleges, and of engineering, industrial, commercial and 
agricultural schools require vocational guidance to choose^ 
to prepare for, to enter and to progress in occupations 


® A. J. Jones, Princvples of Guidance, McGraw-Hill Book Co. » 
New York, 1930, p. 6. 
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sxiited to their capacities and interests. The educated 
parents, no doubt, offer some guidance to the boys in 
this regard ; but that is very desultory, haphazard and not 
based on investigated data regarding demand and supply. 
The tmeducated and ill-educated parents, of course, do 
little to help the child ; nor can they be expected to do 
anything except to ask the boy to interview heads of 
offices and firms. The result is not helpful to the economic 
progress of the country. The fact is that it is not an 
easy process to select occupations for the educated 
youth. Still more difficult it is to secure a job in the 
selected vocation for which he has been trained at enor- 
mous cost. 

The high schools and colleges in Mysore have been 
the training grounds for Government offices. The Indian 
Industrial Commission remarks “ The system of 
education introduced by Government was, at the outset, 
mainly intended to provide for the administrative needs 
of the country and encouraged literary and philosophio 
studies to the neglect of those of a more practical character. 
In the result it created a disproportionate number of 
persons possessing a purely literary education, at a time 
when there was hardly any form of practical education 
in existence.” So long as only a few took advantage of 
the academic courses, all those who graduated from these 
institutions could get Government jobs. How more 
people go to academic courses than the Government can 
find posts for. So the emphasis on academic courses 
must be reduced. 

Pupils, especially of secondary schools, have to be 
divOTted to other channels, namely, trade, industry and 
apiculture. They must be given that education which 
will fit them for some vocations for which there is demand. 
Mere starting of vocational schools will not do. Guidance 
to pupils is needed at every step — ^guidance, educational 
and vocational. 


Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, 
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In this connection, it is instructive to compare what 
has heen taking place in a similar manner in the Phlip- 
pines. In a Eeport of the Survey of the Educational 
System of those islands conducted hy Dr. Paul Monroe 
and others, the following statement® occurs : “ Although 

thirty-one of the mghty-five secondary schools are voca- 
tion^ schools of one type or another, and although seven 
of the eight curricula offered in these schools are voca- 
tional curricula, more than 70 per cent of the pupils 
registered are enrolled in the academic course. The 
great majority of all these boys and girls come from the 
farm and rural areas ; yet comparatively few ever return 
to the occupations of their parents and to their home com- 
munities. Even though they leave the school before 
graduation, they seek employment in Government offloe, 
commercial enterprise or professional service. Also few 
of those who pursue the vocational curricula engage after 
graduation in the occupations for which they are trained. 
They too seek entrance into the non-manual vocations. 
Thus, as administered, almost the entire secondary school 
system makes boys and girls unwilling to engage in the 
occupations of their fathers and mothers and weans them 
away from the soil.” 

Though the pupils trained in the vocational schools 
in Mysore have not shown any marked tendency to seek 
entrance into non-manual vocations, there is a strong urge 
in secondary school scholars to aspire to employment in 
Government offices. If there is an adequate system of 
vocational guidance, much of their energy can be divert- 
ed into other channels where there may be enough scope 
for the pupils to earn a decent livelihood. Also, as recom- 
mended in the Eeport on the Philippine Educational 
Survey, there is need for more diversified courses in 
secondary education and better facilities for the high 
sehool pupils coming from the rural areas. “ Secondary 
education should be administered through a rural high 
school, a normal school, an academic high school, and 


® A Survey of tlve ^ S^maiional System of the Philippine 
XalxindSi Manila Bureau of Printing, 1925, pp. 52, 63. 
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several schools to represent the industrial, commercial^ 
and other interests of the Islands.”® “ These secondary* 
schools should articulate dosely with the intermediate 
school. A very important function of the latter 
is that of vocational guidance. Its curricula and proce- 
dures should be so organized as to explore and discover 
the aptitudes, abilities and interests of its pupils,’”^ A 
diversified secondary education with sound organiza- 
tion of exploratory or try-out courses would greatly aid 
the vocational guidance of youths. 

If there is to be no waste of effort and money, there 
must be a great amount of educational and economic 
planning. In dealing with secondary education in the 
United States, H. F, Clark says :® “ If obtaining a 
secondary school education means a preparation for a. 
certain limited group of occupations, secondary education 
for all is bound to be disastrous. On the other hand, if 
society is willing to plan the number of people needed 
in each occupation, and then to set up adequate training- 
facilities, there are probably no reasons to think that 
something equivalent in cidtural opportunity to secon- 
dary education cannot be provided for practically every 
one,” Though Mysore has not reached the stage of 
secondary education for all, there has been marked 
increase in enrolment in recent years. So, diversified 
secondary education leading to various occupations 
would greatly facilitate vocational guidance. Occupa- 
tional surveys must be made from time to time to determine 
the kinds of occupations and the number of people at 
each level of educatiou needed for each of them, and the 
youths must be guided to take up such occupations 
according to their interests, capacity, and academic and 
vocational tmining. Yocational guidance organization 
must assist in the choice of and preparation for these 


r ^ System of the Philippine 

Islands, Manila Bureau of Printing, 1925. 

^ lUd., p. 347, 


® Bdumtioned Year Boole of the InUrnational Imtituie of 
Teachers College, Oolumbia University, 1930, p. 624. 
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occupations. To illustrate tlie waste now going on in 
tlie United States on account of want of occupational 
planning for secondary scliool graduates, H. F. Clark 
cites” the results of a survey : “ In a study made by 

Odell in Illinois, involving 7,000 high school seniors, it 
was found that well over fifty per cent of the students 
were planning to go into four professions. Less than two 
and one-half per cent of aU gainfully employed people 
,are in these professions. If every one goes to secondary 
-school, half of them cannot go into four professions which 
at present employ less than two and one-half per cent of 
the working population.” Studies like this have not been 
made in Mysore. Perhaps, similar disproportions might 
Ibe disclosed if studies are made. There is no doubt, how- 
•ever, that too much leaning towards Government offices 
is having disastrous effects on social economy. Properly 
■•devised vocational guidance and vocational education 
.should be able to ease the situation. 

The question of vocational guidance for rural children 
is in some ways difficult and in other ways easy. There 
is no significant migration of population from the rural 
to urban areas {vide Chapter I, B). Some rich families 
may send their children to higher education ; but as com- 
pared to the vast mass of rural population, the former 
nre relatively few. Most of the rural pupils stay in rural 
nreas, and more often they follow their family occupa- 
tions. Vocational training suited to their traditions and 
•calculated to enhance their efficiency is what is wanted. 
Vocational guidance for the brilliant rural children con- 
•sists in seeing that they continue their general education 
to as high a level as they possibly can, and then turn their 
.attention to such vocational trauiing as would enable 
them to assume leadership in rural vocations, such as agri- 
'Culture, horticulture, fericulture, animal husbandry, forest 
industries, etc. Of course, there is always the possibility 
that some of the gifted children, on their gainmg 
higher education, may go on with urban vocations. 


® Educational Tear Book of the International Institute of 
ITeachera College, Columbia University, 1930, p. 519. 
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In such instances, each case has to be dealt with on 
its individual merits. The fundamental point to be 
understood is that rural children require as much 
guidance as city children. Those rural children who 
could follow their family vocations have to be guided 
to prepare for them and then to progress in them. Those 
who have no such vocations to fall back upon must be 
enabled to choose vocations appropriate to their ability 
and the needs of society, to prepare for them, to enter 
upon them and to progress in them. The wise guidance 
of these children is not an easy task ; but in the interests 
of the welfare of the State, it ^1 have to be done. Some- 
times it happens that rural people go to the tovm think- 
ing that there may be some bright chance for them to earn 
and then find themselves stranded- “A wise foreseeing 
counsellor would by no means advise all against going, 
but much could be done to reduce the large wastage 
resulting from wrong movements to the city. Wise 
guidance of rural young people in this respect would 
serve country and city interests equally.”^® 

{b) Methods of Vocational Guidance. 

The three methods of guidance generally adopted in 
the United States^^ are (1) instruction, (2) exploration and 
try-out, and (3) counselling. 

The activities under instruction are directed toward 
assisting the pupils to obtain knowledge of occupations 
foEowed in the country and helping them to cultivate 
correct attitudes, ideals and appreciations. This is done 
through general talks on occupations, use of books on 
appropriate subjects, investigations by pupils themselves 
under proper direction by visiting manufacturing and 
other concerns. 

Under exploratory and try-out activities, the pupils 
are given opportunities to become acquainted with various 
fields in vocations and to try them out. As the students 
progress with these exploratory and try-out activities, 

McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., JS^ew York, 1930, p. 16. 

A. J. Jones, Principles of Guidance, p. 279. 
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facts regarding their abilities, interests, aptitudes and 
aspirations are recorded. The performance in school 
subjects supplies some information on these points. The 
capacity and aptitude shown by the pupils in practical 
instruction subjects yield some information. The interest 
shown by them in school clubs and societies afford some 
information. Tests of intelligence, aptitude and achieye- 
ment throw some light. In short, every activity of the 
pupil is utilized to explore his vocational bent and aspira- 
tion. The pupil also is helped to understand his own ability 
and to plan accordingly for his vocation. Kitson says 
“AH the evidence indicates that one should not count 
luck as a very powerful factor in his vocational career. 
If, like Mcawber, he only waits for ' something to turn 
up,’ he is not very likely to succeed. One should rather 
stedy to find out the demands of the occupations, analyse 
himself in order to discover his assets and liabilities, exa- 
mine the lives of men who have succeeded, make plans, 
and then resolutely fuMl those plans.” 

Under counselling, a person called counsellor, who is 
specially qualified to do so, offers assistance to ttie pupils, 
by interviewing them individually, in the choice of their 
vocation. He studies their interest, capacities and aspira- 
tions by his own talks with them, by his study of their 
records of work at school, by interviemng their parents 
wherever necessary and by consulting the class teachers 
or subject teachers as the case may be. Wherever relia- 
ble aptitude tests for vocations are available, ho gives 
them to the pupils and finds out their aptitude for parti- 
cular vocations or trades. He then offers them assis- 
tance to secure the training for the vocations. After 
the training, he helps them in getting suitable jobs. This 
is placement. After getting the jobs, he follows their 
work and sees where they want guidance to fit them in 
ithose jobs. This is follow-up. The duties of a vocational 
counsellor are very diversified, and therefore he is speci- 
fic^y trained for his task. 


H. T). Kitson, J?oio to F%nd the Bight Vocation, Harp^'rs 
and Brothers, Publishers, New York, 102P, p. 189. 
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(c) Initiation of Vocational G'tiidance m Mysore. 

Tlie idea of organized vocational guidance is new to* 
Mysore. Therefore the initiation of the movement must 
he made very cautiously. 

The school is the best place to begin. Courses in 
occupations for pupils may be organized in the third and 
fourth year classes of middle schools and in the last two- 
forms of the high schools. Schools in the cities of Banga- 
lore and Mysore may be selected for the purpose in the 
beginning. The need for guidance is greater in these 
places than in the smaller centres. 

It is very necessary, in the -first instance, to have train- 
ed counsellors. Edgerton says “ The urgent need for 
specially trained men and women to base there diagnoses 
and recommendations for the problems of individual 
pupils upon accurate knowledge demands more suitable 
training courses for counsellors in prospect and in service- 
The best results are had when the training includes experi- 
ences in investigation of occupational conditions as well 
as in the problems of school conselUng.” 

A few counsellors may be trained during a summer 
vacation by holding a special training class, and may be 
assigned to the schools. One counsellor can serve two or 
three schools, if they are small. Further training of 
the counsellors can be taken up during the succeeding 
summers. During the year, they will have to gather 
occupational information by -visiting plants and reading 
literature connected with occupations in the State. They 
will have to try inteUigence and aptitude tests which may- 
be now and in the future available as a result of the labours 
of the psychology department of the Mysore University- 
and examine the results carefully. The counsellors have 
to deal with educational problems as weU, especiallj 
in seeing that children do stay in general schools aa 
long as possible. Kitson says “ Tt should not be 


A. li. Edgerton, Vocational Gwidance and Counaellina, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1920, p. 193. 

H. D. Kitson, Op^poriumUes in Vocational Guidance, 
Teachers OoUege Record, Vol, XXXI, No. 8, May 1930, p. 765. 
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TULderstood that the counsellor advises regarding vocational 
problems exclusively. He deals with educational problems 
as well. Indeed, in secondary schools these problems 
consume more time than purely vocational matters.'’ 

In Mysore there gwe no books like May Eogers Lane’s^'’ 
“ Vocations in Industry ” and “ Manual to accompany 
Vocations in Industry”. Encouragement vdll have to 
be given to suitable persons to bring them out. 

The scheme may be first tried in the cities of Bangalore 
and Mysore. When it is fairly successful here, it may be 
■extended to other places. The confidence of the parents 
and the general public will have to be gained first ; for the 
success of a movement like this depends largely on this 
confidence. The co-operation of local industrial and com- 
mercial magnates is also important ; for their help is 
Tequired in obtaining information about occupations, in 
arranging for vocational training, and in doing placement 
and follow-up. As the programme extends the counsellor 
will come into contact with every economic group and 
hence he will have to be a man of broad views and great 
understanding. 

Dr. 0. A. Prosser, one time Director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in the United States, 
says “ Two things are necessary in any successful 
programme of vocational guidance : a greater knowledge 
of the child than w'e have thus far attained through the 
work of the schools, and the close co-operation of other 
agencies with the schoolmaster in an attempt to give 
advice and counsel to the child and to aid in this choice 
of a life work.” In Mysore attention must be directed 
iioward the study of the child and toward securing the 
co-operation of all agencies that would aid in helping the 
child for success in life. The Boy Scouts Movement is also 
a fruitful field for both these items. Dr. Payne writes 


May Rogers Lane, Vocations in Industry, International 
•Tes^fc-Book Oo., Scranton, Pa., Vols. I to III, 1932. 

M. Bloomfield, Readings in Vocational Guidance, Ginn & 
-Oo., Boston, 1918, p. 3S5. 

A. F. Payne, Organization of Vocational Guidance, McQraw- 
PIjH Book Co., New York, 1925, p. 75. 
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“ The time has arrived when we must pay an increasingly 
large measure of attention to the public school as a device 
which automatically functions in the selection and segrega- 
tion of specified groups from the great mass of students as 
they enter and make progress in these schools. The writer 
believes also that attention must be given to other quasir 
educational organizations such as the Boy Scouts mth 
their weU-organized series of tests and tasks ; the Y.M.O.A. 
with its loosely organized series of sociail attitudes and 
reactions, and other similar social institutions and organ- 
izations.” 



CHAPTEE IX. 

Summary of Recommendations. 

Trade and Industry . — 

1. Tlie present artisan-type industrial schools be 

strengthened by granting more staff, equipment 
and accommodation. 

2. Scholarships on a more liberal scale be granted 

to children of poorer artisans to undergo training 
in the artisan-type industrial schools. 

3. The artisan-type industrial schools be increased 

in number so that every taluk may have at least 
one such school. 

4. Industrial schools started 'by private agencies be 

encouraged to increase the number of seats available 
therein by the State offering them adequate 
financial aid, provided the agencies are ■willing 
to •fit their work into the general plan of 
vocational education in the State. 

3. Short-unit courses, lasting for a -week or two, on 
definite subjects of importance to the adult- 
artisans be arranged in all-day industrial schools. 

•6. Home industries classes, intended to train poor 
women for carrying on cottage industries, be 
established throughout the State. 

7. The Government Weaving School be converted into 
a full-fledged Textile School to train efficient 
wwkers, foremen and supervisors for textilo 
industry. 

3. More weaving demonstration parties be arranged 
to provide instruction to hand-loom weavers in 
more up-to-date methods of spinning and weaving. 

id. The number of seats available m the Ohamarajendra 
Technical Institute at Mysore be increased. 
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10. Demonstration parties for extending instruction 

in handicrafts to artisans he organized as has 
been done for weaving. 

11. Industrial engineering be introduced in the School 

of Engineering at Bangalore and the latter be 
converted into a Technological Institute. 

12. The project method and the co-operative method 

be introduced into vocational schools wherever 
and whenever possible. 

13. Industrial arts instruction be introduced in all 

primary, middle and high schools for liberal 
education purposes. About a fourth of the middle 
and high schools' be converted into vocational 
middle and high schools. 

Agriculture . — 

14. The number of seats available in the Hebbal Agri- 

cultural School be increased to meet the growing 
demand for agricultural education. 

16. A special course in animal husbandry be organized 
in the Hebbal Agricultural School. 

16. A good system of extension education in animal 

husbandry be established. 

17. The District Boards be stimulated to establish 

vernacular agricultural schools giving a year’s 
course in agriculture for the benefit of the ordinary 
farmers. 

18. Evening agricultural classes be started for the benefit 

of adult farmers. 

19. Part-time agricultural classes with short-unit 

courses be organized for giving instruction to 
farmers in specific agricultural subjects. 

20. Agricultural middle and high schools for imparting 

vocational efficiency to farmers’ sons be estab- 
lished. 
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21. Tlie number of agricultural extension agents be' 

increased. 

22. Olubs like tbe 4-H Clubs of tbe TTnited States be 

organized, especially in villages, to improve farm 
and home practices. 

23. Agricultural arts education be extended in middle 

schools and be organized in the high schools. 

Sericulture . — 

24. Sericulture instruction on arts-level be organized 

in more middle schools and in high schools. 

26. More silk- twisting and silk-reeling classes be estab- 
lished in sericulture tracts. 

Commerce . — 

26. Courses in advertfeing, secretarial work, retail 

selling, salesmanship and insurance be organized 
in the commercial schools. 

27. Commercial middle and high schools be established 

to impart vocational competency to boys who* 
would go into trade and commerce. 

28. Commercial arts instruction be introduced into 

general middle schools. 

29. Vernacular commercial classes for adult traders 

be organized by the District Boards with financial 
add from the Government. 

Home-Economics . — 

30. Household arts be introduced into aU girls’ middle 

and high schools and be taught in a practical 
manner. 

31. Evening classes in home-economics for adult women 

be organized on the basis of projects. 

32. Extension agents in home-economics be appointed. 

33. Courses for hotel managers and hotel employees 

be organized. 
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34. Courses for eontraotors in'btdlding and related “fcradesf 
be Gstablisbed and th.e Government patronise 
only (trained contractors. 

Teacher-Training . — 

36, Training lor teachers of vocational education 'be 

organized. Methods of teaching particular 
subjects, and the science, mathematics, sociology 
and economics related to the subjects, and prin- 
ciples of general and vocational education woidd 
be the main topics, in addition to practice 
of the trades. 

3d. Teachers for artisan-type vocational schools should 
have general ,education of at least the middle 
school standard ; and teachers for higher typea 
of vocational schools of the high school stan- 
dard as the minimum. 

37, Teachers for extension work, part-time schools 

and evening schools be given training to fit them 
to their respective duties. 

38, Teachers of practical arts be specifically trained 

in the practice of the particular and allied subjects 
they have to teach, and they be instructed in the 
philosophy of practical arts as distinct from 
that of vocation^ education. 

39, Training of teachers in service by summer classes 

and extension courses be organized early. 


40. Research and investigations in topics usually dealt 

with in home economics be stimulated, so that 
there may be enough matter to be taught in the 
subject with partic^ar reference to Mysore condi- 
tions. 

Yocaiional Guidance.— 

41. Vocational guidance be introduced, first in thb^ 

public schools of the cities of iBangalere 
Mysore, and then gradually in other places; 

13 
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34. Courses for contractors in building and related trades: 

be establisbed and tbe Government patronise 
only trained contractors. 

TeaoJier-Trainmg . — 

35. Training for teachers of vocational education be 

organized. Methods of teaching particular 
subjects, and the science, mathematics, sociology 
and economics related to the subjects, and prin- 
ciples of general and vocational education would 
be the main topics, in addition to practice 
of the trades. 

36. Teachers for artisan-type vocational schools should 

have general education of at least the middle 
school standard; and teachers for higher types 
of vocational schools of the high school stan- 
dard as the minimum. 

37. Teachers for extension work, part-time schools 

and evening schools be given training to fit them 
to their respective duties. 

38. Teachers of practical arts be specifically trained 

in the practice of the particular and allied subjects 
they have to teach, and they be instructed in the 
philosophy of practical arts as distinct from 
that of vocation^ education. 

39. Training of teachers in service by summer classes 

and extension courses be organized early. 

Investigation . — 

40. Besearch and investigations in topics usually dealt 

with in home economics be stimulated, so that 
there may be enough matter to be taught in the 
subject with particular reference to Mysore condi- 
tions. 

Vocational Guidance . — 

41. Vocational guidance be introduced, first in the 

public schools of the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore, and then gradually in other places. 

13 IP 
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42. Surveys of occupaldons and tlie kinds and nnmber 

of jobs existing in each occupation be determined 
periodically to aid in vocational guidance of 
pupils in scbools. 

43. Quasi-educational organizations like tbe Boy Scouts 

and Girl Guides and extra-curricular activities 
in scbools be availed of for vocational guidance. 

i 

€(mpulsory Udueation . — 

44. Primary education be made gradually compulsory 

tbrougbout tbe State in order to enable tbe masses 
to read and understand printed material designed 
for enhancing tbeir vocational efficiency and 
for promoting culture and civism. 
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